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The dying embers of peace 


JOHN RENTOUL 
MICHAEL STREETER 
ALAN MURDOCH 
and JOJO MOYES 

. ,-vZlie Northern Irish peace 
: "‘--T>rocess was close to complete 
disintegration last night as po- 
sitions hardened in the wake of 
the bomb explosion at En- 
niskillen early yesterday. 

With the momentum of 
events in Northern Ireland 
beaded in the direction of more 
conflict and bloodshed after 
an Orange march was first 
stopped and then allowed 
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dost Orangemen clearly x 
believe that they won a 1 
geat victory last week. Cer- j 
tainly their march got ( 
through. Nationalists were < 
humiliated, and Unionism , 
and Orangeism demon- 
strated real muscle. 

But in the process the 
underlying instability of 

the state was exposed, the 
very fabric of society was 
ripped and damaged, anc 
the most fundamental 
questions posed about 
the reformability of 
Northern Ireland, j ■ 

ft seems hardly credible 

that a province which last 
year had the hope of a 
bright new fitfi^GOUldsb 
- swiffly betransfiMTried into - 

• a ; poiiricaH«rastelariri^ fts ... 

economic; prospects 
dashed, its image de- 
<> fatbits communal rela- 
tions in ruins^ Even in 
Ireland the prospects have 
rarely seemed tileakec- 
— David McfWrfck 
page 15 ■ . 

through at Drumcree last week. 
Sir Patrick Mayhew, the Secre- 
tary of State for Northern Ire- 
land. is to make a statement m 
the Commons this afternoon. 

The Irish Government re- 
quested an emergency meeting 
this week between John Major 

and the Taoiseach, John Bruton, 


but Dublin sources said this had 
not been agreed by the British 
GovemmenL which seemed to 
want time to allow tempers to 
cool. 

The Killy he Ivin hotel bomb, 
the first in Northern Ireland 
since the 1994 ceasefire, was 
condemned on almost all sides 
yesterday, amid fears of a vio- 
lent backlash by loyalist para- 
military groups. 

But hopes of peace still hung 
by a slender thread last night as 
it emerged that the bomb was 
probably the work of Republi- 
can Sinn Fein, a splinter group, 
rather than the IRA itself. 

The Sinn Fein president, 
Gerry Adams, said he was 
greatly relieved no one was se- 
riously hurt in the attack, which 
injured 17, and said he was "im- 
mensely suspicious” as to who 
carried it out “at a point when 
the British Government and 
Unionist leaders are in the 
dock”. He said that, for them, 
“this comes at a very fortuitous 
time". . u , 

He said that when the real 
authors" of the bombing were 
identified “we will see there 
were dirty tricks involved''. 

As nationalist feelings ran 
high, Roman Catholic outrage 
over Dmmcree was expressed 
in strong language by Cardinal 

CahalDaty. “For 25 years I have 

condemned violence from aU 

( quarters, but I now fed betrayed 

_ betrayed by theRritehGorv- 
i' eminent,” he«^old GMTV s 
, Sunday programme. 

■ . Asked who was responsible 

for the breakdown of the peace 
* 'prdeesB.'he saidT^Satfly,. re- 
i grettably, I have to say thatllay 

- *e blame fairiy and squardyo* 

- the British Government. But. 

i he appealed for c alm , saying, 
a “We must not allow the to 
happen. We must puB back 
from that awful brink. 

Despite condemnations or 
the bomb, the the recrimina- 
— * tions over Drumcree also put se- 
■k. vere strain on the aD -party 
consensus at Westminster yes- 
re- terday. Marjorie Mowlam, 
in Labour’s spokeswoman, de- 
D . scribed the decision of the 
re- mainly Roman Catholic SDLP 
ijjer to pull out of the peaceforum 
ior as “understandable". She re- 
bn, peated her demand for an m- 
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Shattered dreams: Bnrnt-out c 

dependent commission to look 
at and marches, and 

saidit was “really serious" that 
the “ride of law had been 
brushed aside" by the dedsion 
to let the Orange march at 
Drumcree to go ahead. 

Lord Holme, for the Liber- 
al Democrats, accused British 
ministers of being implicated m 
the “disastrous” reversal of pol- 
icy at Drumcree. He asked: 
“How could they not have 
planned ahead for the margi- 
ns after Dmmcree last year? 




, ^ haft incre ased fears df an end to the toyaUst ceasefire 

cals around the MDyttevVn Hotel in BmisldBen yesterday a part of ihe United King- 



Relations between London 
and Dublin have hit a new low, 

with Mr Major reportedly in- 
candescent” at Mr Bruton s 
criticisms of the British Gov- 
ernment's handling of Drum- 
cree and the Irish foreign 
minister. Dick Spring, admitting 
that “very wide gaps” bad ap- 
peared between the two gov- 
ernments which would now be 
“extremely difficult" to resolve. 

A Downing Street spokes- 
woman had no comment on me 
Irish request for prime minste- 


rial talks, and said that raUcs 
would be “at the level of Sir 
Patrick and Mr Spring” m die 
course of all-party talks starting 
tomorrow. 

Yesterday Mr Spring main- 
tained the blunt criticism of the 
about-turn over Drumcree, ray- 
ing British decisions regarding 
one community had signally 
failed to judge the effect on 
the nationalist side, and had 

simply “revisiled mistakes of the 

^He complained that effective 


security co-operation and con- 
sultation achieved between the 
two Governments in recent 

years had not been forthcoming 

in the last week. . 

This provoked a furious re- 
action from the arch-unionist 
wing of the Conservative party. 
David Wilsbire, Tory MP for 
Spelthome, told the Indepen - 
dent: “The time has come to tear 
up the Anglo-Irish Agreement. 
He said the Irish Government 
was not “entitled to be con- 
sulted on policing decisions in 


a part of the United King- 
dom". And he added that the 
British Government had "got to 
square up to terrorists rather 
than appease them”. 

Meanwhile, Mr Adams, 
speaking on Irish radio, raid the 
British Government had to oe 
“straightened out" following 
the Drumcree U-turn. “They 
have to have manners put on 
them” to enable meaningful 

all-party talks to become a pos- 
sibility, he said. 

On the other side of the sec- 


Photograph: David Rose 


tarian trenches, Unionist polili 
dans warned that the loyalist 
paramilitary ceasefire was dose 
to breaking. Gary McMichaeL 
leader of the Ulster Democra- 
tic Party — which has an ear to 
the thinking of the Ulster Free- 
dom Fighters - warned that the 
ceasefire was at “breaking 
point”. He said: “Every time 
there is a republican action m 
Northern Ireland it gets worse. 
I think we have probably 
reached a watershed.” 

Town shattered, page 2 
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PATRICK TOOHER 

The former chairman of British 
Gas who steered the company 
to a flagship privatisation a 

decade ago claims millians of m- 
♦^stors were “conned" into 
buying the shares. 

The outspoken remarks tty 
Sir Dennis Rooke effectively 
bury the dream ofpopdar cap- 
italisra that was bom wm the 
creation of “Sid”, the arcbetyp^ 
orivate investor invented i w 
promote the sale of British Gas 

* His comments are even more 
significant, coming on the day 
that the government s_ contro- 
versial privatisation of 

ergy industry, which be^rj^h 

Bniish Gas. is completed when 
shares in nuclear 
Births Energy begmt^hngo 11 
the London Stock Exchmt^. 

Sir Dennis, who ran British 

OMfrom !»»» 

that the terms under whidithe 

company was sold to mvestore 

ten vS ago, indudmg autho- 
risation as the aJewjgorflf 

gas to domestic custOTnersmtrrc 

LJK have dianged since pn- 
vatisation, leaving shareholders 

has been conned ... ^ erc ^°« 
■Tn^enany real explanatmtu 

b^inrBBCtelevBionm- 

teniew for tonights Nine 

O’Clock News. 

5«BBC has denied apo^? 

of interests in the case of is 
director of comedy, a g 
shareholder m a 
comedy programme prt^uc 
uon company • ras 



who is leaving Parliament] is 
walking away from iL 

Sir Dennis' outburst comes at 
a highly sensitive time for 
British Gas. It is in the throes 
of breaking itself up into rap 
separate companies and is l 
locked in negotiations with the 
industry regulator Ofgas about 
proposals to impose price 
controls on its international 
pipeline business that could 
see its profite halved. 

It also faces the introduction 

of domestic competition in 

199S. Rival suppliers can ai- 
readv ptyfor trade in south^ea 
England, where half a million 

households can buy gas from a 

v^etypf comparn^ Jo far 


“What is happening is the 
kind of mess I thought we were- 
going to get into. It happens to 
g nach greaer.^5 
than Td expected- , 

Last night Labour s shadow 
eneS minister John Battle 
joined in Sir Dennis’ condemn- 
ation of the privatsmionpro- 

ce^ “Investor are HKr^smgly 
disahEfoned,": he said “It snot 
quite the dream of sharehold- 
ing democracy we ^ere pro- 
nj^ed, and most shareholders 

have sold their shares to the in- 
stitutions. 

“There is dangerous evi- 

denceoflheeKig!,imA«™; 

javellingamlitissgpiDcantthai 

Tim F.g gy [the energy minister 


variety ox — — 

about 10 per cent of cus tomers 
have switched from British Gas i 

to new suppliers. \ 

Uncertain tv about tnetu- 
ture of British Gas has weiffied 
heavflv on its share price, and 
the Sitfe who bought in at I . 

a share ten years ago have had 
a poor return. 

Having reached a nigh ot 
350p two vears ago, the shares 

now trade at 189 p. a rise of just 

40 per cent. . 

Over the same period, any- 
one buying the index or 
Britain's top 100 companies 
would easily have doubled then 
money bw titowing a capital re- 
turn of 164 per cent- 

Business, page IS | 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

A rising tide of resentment 
againsL the Libyan leader. 
Colonel Muammar Gadafti, 
has exploded into violence at a 
football stadium in Tripoli, 
where a derby between the 
capital's two main teams turned 
into a shoot-out between sup- 
porters and official govern- 
ment bodyguards. 

Up to 50 people were yes- 
terday reported to have been 
killed in one of the worst out- 
breaks of violence to hit Libya 
in years, as the crowd em- 
barked on a shouting match for 
and against Mr Gadaffi winch 
degenerated into bloodshed. 

The crucial moment came in 
the dosing moments of the 
game, as the referee was forced 

to adjudicate a questionable 
goal scored by Al-Ahh over therr 
aw rival. Al-Ittihad. The crowd 
deariv felt the goal should taw 
been ’disallowed, but Al-Ahh s 
owner- Mr Gadaffi’s son aj- 
■ Saadi -wassitlingin the stands 
; and the referee eventually de- 
i rided to let it stand. 

Furious M-Ittibad supporters 

. immediately invaded the pitdi 

f chanting anti-government slo- 

5 gans. andal-Saadi’s bodyguards 
c opened lire in response, killmg 
. at least four people. Some sup- 
porters started firing back, but 
panic quickly gripped the 
S 1 60.000-strong crowd, which 
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power kicks: al-Saad i, son 
of Libya’s Colonel Gadafti 


stampeded towards the exits. 

Once outside, the violence re- 
sumed. Cars and passers-by 
were attacked with stones, 
seemingly at random- Estimates 
by foreign diplomats and 
Libyan opposition leaders put 
the final death loll at between 
20 and 50, with scores of oth- 
ers injured. 

The game took place last 
Tuesday, and for several days 
the government succeeded m 
hushing up the incident But pv 
this weekend e' en the official 
media were giving a sanitised 
version over the airwaves, and 


yesterday was declared a na- 
tional day of mourning. Restau- 
rants and hotels were banned 
from holding large receptions, 
and state television transmitted 
all its programmes in black and 

white. , . _ 

All league games have been 
suspended for 40 daw, Mid the 

two Tripoli teams involved m the 

game have been disbanded, ac- 
cording to official sources. 

The affair is likely to have 
badly shaken Colonel Gadaffi 
since public opposition to bis 27 
year-old regime is almost un 
heard of. There have been 
growing challenges to his au- 
thority, notably from Islamic 
fundamentalists, but they have 

lamely been confined to Libya s 

second city, Benghazi, in the 
easL and have rarely manifest 
ed themselves in Tripoli. 

Libyan opposition groups 
have reported several violent 
incidents recently, including a 

prison riot last week in which 
; eight political prisoners on 
| hunger strike were shot dead. 

L On the Egyptian border, 
i armed guards have been stop- 
- ping ana searching trucks com- 
ing into the country, apparently 
t searching for weapons. Col 
s Gadaffi has ordered that any 
i known fundamentalist leaders 
v should be shot on sight, and 
j scores of suspected opponents 
d of the regime have been forced 
d out of business or arrested 
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The flexible 
mortgage that 
acts like a deposit 
and personal 
loan facility, for 
directors and the 
self employed 

-all at mortgage rate! 


The Moneysense Mortgage Account" is 
revolutionary concept in comprehensive mortgageand 
personal finance management It positively 
encourages mortgage repayment, makes 
further borrowing simpler and cheaper 
and makes excellent use of spare funds paid 

the account (with the guarantee of return of those 


funds at any time). 

In most cases, details of income will not be required 
when applying for a Moneysense Mortgage Account 
T he scheme is available for purchases and 
mortgages and for any legal capital-raising purpose. 
Your home Is at risk If tod do not keep up repay- 
meats on a mortgage or other loan seeured on it 
Suitable security and adequate life cover may be 
required by the lender. Full written quotation and 


brochure on request. 

Contact the Mortgage Desk at Freedman & Co 
Tel: 01727 836511(24 Hours) Fax: 01 727 840976 
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hazardous chemicals, without 
adequate protection, on Eu- 
rope's biggest movie theme 
park, an Independent im esogi- 
non has found. Page? 
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After Enniskillen: Bomb brought back the horror of Remembrance Day slaughter in 1987 SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Town shattered by memories 



MICHAEL STREETER 

Enniskillen 

The 12001b bomb which ripped 
apart a hotel in Enniskillen 
was two minutes away from 
claiming u many lives*’ police 
said yesterday. 

Speaking after a weekend of 
savage disorder throughout the 
province, the RUC chief con- 
stable Sir Hugh Annesley con- 
demned I he blast as "evil, 
cowardly and a wanton attack". 

The crucial question of who 
planted the device, near the 
scene of the 1987 bomb which 
killed 11 people at a Remem- 
brance Day parade, was still un- 
clear. Tile IRA denied 
responsibility, while security 
sources in Dublin said it was the 
work of the breakaway faction. 
Republican Sinn Fein. 


What they said 


✓ "What a terrible way to 
fcl start married life," 
groom's cousin Eamonn 
Turbett, after the wedding re- 
ception of nurses Thadeus 
Turbett and Martina Mc- 
Manus, was ended by the 
bomb that, blew up the En- 
niskillen Kilty Heivin Hotel. 

“When you see (DUP leader) . 
Mr Paisley and others saying 
that they are winners this 
week that makes me very 
fearful because, if we're go- 
ing to sort out the problem 
in Northern Ireland, there can 
be no winners and no losers.' * 

"Sadly, regrettably l have to 
say that I lay the blame fair- 
ly and squarely on the British 
Government I regret to have 
to say that, but it is the truth.” 
Cardinal Cahal Daly, 
Roman Catholic Primate of 
All Ireland. 

“There’s only so much that 
one can argue, and the ar- 
gument about the mainte- 
nance of the moral high 
ground for loyalism. I'm 
afraid, is wearing somewhat 
thin.” David Ervine, of the 
Progressive Unionists. 

“1 do hope they will keep their 
ceasefire in being and with 
ail the conviction I can 
muster 1 would ask them to 
do so. The consequences of 
not doing so would be to re- 
turn us all to the hell whence 
we came." Sir Hugh An- 
nesley, head of the RUC. 

"The forum was supposed to 
be there to build under- 
standing and build reconcil- 
iation. It wasn't doing that 
It's doing quite the opposite." 
SDLP leader John Hume. 

“We have a situation of to- 
tal lawlessness here.” _ 
Sirm Fein's chairman, t 
M itchel McLaughlin. ^ 


Sir Hugh was non-committal 
about reports that one of the 
two 20-minute warnings before 
the explosion mentioned the 
IRA. The calls were made to the 
Killyhevlin hotel itself and a 
Catholic priest, and contained 
no recognised code words. The 
IRA also usually phones its 
warnings to media organisa- 
tions. One clue to those re- 
sponsible is that the vehicle 
which contained the bomb was 
stolen in Dublin on 3 July. 

Detectives said it was too ear- 
ly to say whether the bomb, 
made of home made explo- 
sives, and left in a grey Isuzu 
Trooper jeep parked seven feet 
from the hotel entrance, bore 
the hallmarks of any particular 
terrorist group. 

The explosion, just after mid- 
night, blew away the entire 


front section of the building, 
leaving a 12-foot wide crater ana 
destroying nine patted cars. 

The last of the more than 200 
hotel guests, including people 
attending a Catholic wedding 
reception and two pregnant 
women, were evacuated across 
fields just two minutes before it 
detonated. 

Declan McGovern, a hotel 
worker, said: “We got a phone 
call to say there was a bomb at 
the front of the hotel. We had 
a wedding party and I got hold 
of the microphone from the 
band and told everyone what 
had happened and asked them 
to leave quickly and without 
panic." 

Many of those who fled still 
wore their nightclothes and the 
blast was heard up to ten miles 
away. One said: “We only just 


got out in time, it was very 
frightening.” 

A newly wed couple. Marti- 
na McManus and Thaddeus 
Turbett, were among 17 people 
taken to hospital where three 
were later detained suffering 
from shock. 

A police spokesman said: 
“Had the bomb gone off two 
minutes earlier there would 
have been an incredible loss of 
life. Hotel owner Rodney Wat- 
son, who hopes to reopen part 
of the hotel this week, said it was 
“a miracle" no one was badly 
hurL 

Instead of beginning their 
honeymoon in Tenerife yester- 
day, the Turbetts were coming 
to terms with being the first 
bomb victims in Ulster since the 
IRA ceasefire began in Sep- 
tember 1994. 


The blast came after esca- 
lating scenes of violence is the 
province, the worst of which oc- 
curred in Londonderry over 
the weekend. Million of pounds 
of damage was caused to local 
businesses by petrol bombs in 
three nights of intense rioting. 

Nearly 2,000 petrol bombs 
were thrown during Thursday 
and Friday nights, and although 
only 200 were thrown during 
further disturbances early yes- 
terday morning police said the 
ferocity of attacks was still 
strong and described scenes 
there as “absolute madness". 

But nationalists in the city, 
who staged a second protest 
march last night, accused the 
RUC and the Army of indis- 
criminate firing of thousands of 
plastic baton rounds at demon- 
strators. Local feeling was fur- 


ther inflam ed by the death of 
Catholic factory worker Dermot 
McShane, 36, who was crushed 
underneath an armoured vehi- 
cle early on Saturday. 

Belfast also saw outbreaks of 
violence early yesterday morn- 
ing in many Catholic areas in- 
cluding the Ardoyne and The 
Markets and at one stage an 
RUC police station was at- 
tacked with petrol bombs. 

However a nationalist protest 
of 5,000 people through the 
Falls Road area passed off 
peacefully yesterday afternoon. 

There were also disturbances 
in Newry, Downpatrick, Dun- 
given and Stiabane. Ulster Bus- 
es said it faced a £5m bill for the 
destruction of 34 vehicles dur- 
ing the week since the start of 
the siege of Drumcree in For- 
tadown. 
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Attack on peace: Stone-throwing in Londonderry yesterday, one of several outbreaks of violence across Northern Ireland Photograph: David Rose 
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What would Gordon Wilson have made 
of this? I think he would have despaired' 
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The people of Enniskillen woke 
op yesterday to find themselves 
the centre of world attention for 
the second time in their histo- 
ry; and for the same grim rea- 
son, writes Michael Streeter. 

A 12001b bomb which 
wrecked the Killyhevlin hotel 
has reopened the scars of 1987. 
Then, the Remembrance Day 
massacre of 11 people helped 
build up momentum for a quest 
for peace and catapulted Gor- 
don Wilson, whose daughter 
Marie died there, into the pub- 
lic arena. 

The residents of this pros- 
perous Co Fermanagh town 


are not hopeful of a similar 
move today. 

“lb the outside world En- 
niskillen is a one story town — 
that’s why these bloody terror- 
ists chose it," said one local 
Protestant. “It’s brought back a 
lot oT painful memories to a town 
which just wanted to forget." 

Tom Moffitt, proudly wear- 
ing his Royal British Legion 
badge, feared the bomb would 
unleash a loyalist backlash. 

“If that happens then we 
will see the 25 years of Trimbles 
all over again." 

Outside the well ordered En- 
niskillen Methodist church. 


the talk was of rising tension in 
the town. “This is not normal- 
ly a sectarian town, Protestants 
and Catholics generally get on 
okay together. But this won't 
help," said one congregation 
member. 

At the Catholic St Michael's 
church 20 yards away the feel- 
ing was equally sombre. One 
churchgoer said: “We’re 
stunned by what happened and 
people don't quite know what to 
think about it. But nobody will 
benefit from this." 

Hany Bradley, 54, and his 
wife Jeon, came to Enniskillen 
for the weekend to escape the 


violence in Belfast He said: 
“We expected to phone home to 
see that our family was all 
right there - instead we have 
just phoned home to say that we 
are all right" 

Behind him stood the war 
memorial near the spot where 
the IRA ripped the heart out of 
the community in 1987 and 
which allowed Gordon Wilson, 
who died last year, to show the 
world the power of forgiveness 
and the desire for peace. I 
“What would Gordon have , 
thought of this?" asked one 
man rhetorically. “1 think even 
he wuuld have despaired." i 
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Splinter group from Prov isionals 
had been planning armed action 
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ALAN MURDOCH 

Dublin 

Gardai intelligence sources 
believe the bomb detonated 
early yesterday outside an 
Enniskillen hotel was the 
work of a nationalist splinter 
group known as Republican 
Sinn Fein. 

The group, which split from 
the Provisionals in 1986, had 
been planning armed actions. 
according to sources. 

Their suspicions are based on 
known attempts by the small 
organisation to form a military 
wing. The group last year 
boasted that it had recruited a 
number of dissident IRA 
hardliners opposed to the then ‘ 
Provisional ceasefire declared in 
September 1994. 

At its annual conference in 
Dublin last November Repub- 
lican Sinn Fein fRSF), headed 
by former Provisional leader 
Ruairi O’Bradaigh, endorsed 
attacks on British military 


Bombers’ leader issued earlier 
threats against the military 


targets and made no secret ot 
the" existence of a militaiy wing 
within the group. 

Thai warning came two days 
after 2.0001b n (explosives were 
discovered south of the border 
with the Irish Republic in 
Count}- Monaghan. Security 

sources linked the find with RSF 

members. 

Raids throughout the Irish 
Republic in October 1994 lar- 
getting RSF supporters saw the 
seizure by gardai of hand guns, 
ammunition, grenades and 
radio equipment. 

The RSF conference en- 
dorsed “the right of the Irish 
people to use whatever decree 
of controlled and disciplined 
force necessaiy in resisting Eng- 
lish aggression, and, in a calcu- 
lated side-swipe at talk of IRA 
decommissioning, condemned 


“any surrender of arms ob- 
tained for the above. - 

A Dublin RSF spokesman 
(old The Independent that it 
had recruited experienced IRA 
members from units in Belfast, 
Dublin and Deny. RSF had re- 
peatedly denounced the 1994 
IRA ceasefire as a “surren- 
der." 

Mr O'Bradaigh maintained 
the IRA cessation of violence 
had provided a 'window of op- 
portunity" for Lhe more militant 
splinter group to stun a new infl- 
itary campaign against the 
British presence in Northern 
Ireland. 

Yesterday the IRA issued a 
statement denying it carried 
out the Enniskillen attack. Sinn 
Fein and IRA leaders have 
been keenly aware of the dan- 
ger of carrying out bomb attacks 

*>©• 


in Northern Ireland which 
could jeopardise the delicately- 
balanced Loyalist paramilitary 
ceasefire and plunge the 
province into a full-scale civil 
war. 

The nationalist INLA, riven 
by a violent internal feud and 
weakened by the .seizure: outside 
Duhlin in April last year of 
much of its arsenal, is not be- 
lieved capable al present of 
mounting a major bombing 
campaign. 

Gardai also noted that the 
Enniskillen bomb came just 
hours after an IRA appeal for 
calm, suggesting it would use 
force only if nationalist areas 
came under further attack. 
Sources in Londonderry say 
known IRA figures early on Fri- 
day ordered young would-be ar- 
sonists out of a store in the city 
centre which has been seen 
something of an economic and 
tourism renaissance in recent 
years following extensive 
restoration. 






distinctively green Tavlor. the Liberal 
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carbon i would have thesame^ect as the 
Government's proposal. John Rentoul 

mans to dig up and recycle a waste tip baye been 
PSnupfordie first time in Britain. Bejtohire County 

for the last 15 years, has been dumped rn a hole left by the 

be dug and moved to the remammg vacant spaces on 
£55 mechanical sorting- Recyclable be 

removed and sold and the remaining waste wfll be 
shredded, compacted then re-dumped m the same 
landfilL Nicholas Schoon 


merman computer programs, which prevent children'' 




information" on the Internet, also bar them from many 
British sources bolding useful or entirely innocent 
information. Among the British sites winch cannot be 
accessed when using the programs are those for the me 
Prison Lexicon (which provides information about penal 
reform), the computing department of Queen Man - and 
Westfield College and Telephone Information Services, 
which offers weather and share reports. 

Between them, the programs - such as Cyber Patrol, 
Netnanny and Cybersirter - prevent access to tens of 
thousands of sites on the Internet. But they effectively 
apply an American system of morals - oo religion, 
weapons, drugs, alcohol and sex - to the data which British 
children might be expected to know about or could obtain 
from newspapers. Ckarks Arthur 

A new-look summer drink-drive campaign will be 

aunched this week by the Government - without any 
television commercials. Although the usual a mount of 
money - £lm - is being spent on the campaign, the 
message will be driven home by radio and posters. 

“The idea is to alert people on their way to the pub who 
will hear anti-drink messages on the radio and see posters 
by the roadside," said a Department of Transport 
spoke sman. The campaign, which is aimed primarily at 17- 
24 year olds, will be launched in London on Tuesday by 
Transport Minister Steven Norris. The posters wfl] show 
pictures of the same character who featured in last 
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by his mother after being terribly injured after drinking 
and driving. 


O ne person died when a plane crashed at an air 
show yesterday. The victim was believed to be the-pilot 
of a P38 Lightning fighter aircraft which crashed into a lice 
of stationary planes while carrying out a low-level fly-past 
at the Imperial War Museum m Duxford, Cambridgeshire. 

Thousands of spectators saw the planes burst into 
flames. They had gone to the former wartime airfield for a 
display of vintage aircraft Firemen put out the blaze and 
tried in vain to release the pilot from the fighter. The 
driver of a lorry who was passing the airfield on the A5Q5 
was reported to be “shaken up but unharmed" after his 
vehicle was hit by flying debris. 

F inal-year students are overwhelmingly pro-Labour, 

according to a survey of 9,153 students at 21 
universities, with Oxford and Cambridge exceeded only by 
Liverpool in their enthusiasm for Tony Blair. Overall, 43 
per cent of the students said they intend to vole Labour, a 
17-point lead over the Conservatives on 26 per cent, with 
the Liberal Democrats on 14 per cenL But 73 per cent of 
students at Liverpool support Labour, as do 56 per cent at 
both Oxford and Cambridge. 

The most pro-Tbry universities are Exeter and 
Southampton, where 40 per cent back John Major, 
followed by Bath and St Andrews on 35 per cent. The 
survey was carried out by High Fliers Research during the 
final week of the spring term. John Rentoui 

"Twelve winners shared Saturday’s £21. 9m National 
I Lottery rollover jackpot. Winning numbers were 11,5, 
42, 41, 10 and 12, with the bonus ball 2. 
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* Lacroix is fashion’s 
‘Jack the Ripper', 
Westwood its ‘answer 
to Spinal Tap’, and 
Galliano ‘a latter-day 
Miss Havisham’ 

- Colin McDowell 
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Haute couture is 
‘ephemeral 

architecture which 
glorifies the 
proportions of the 
female body’ 

- Christian Dior 


‘The business is 
building its dreams on 
a myth from the past 
... I don’t know if 
others are selling 
dreams or nightmares’ 
- Pierre Berge 


‘I make clothes for 
the contemporary 
faces of Eve. I’m sur- 
rounded by women 
and I say: Would you 
wear this?’ 

- Gianni Versace 


Haute couture is 
kept for vengeful 
wives and mistresses 
.. Valentino for the 
first and Versace for 
the second 
- Nicholas Coleridge 


news 

Haute couture 
humour: ‘If you 
build a dress 
wrongly, it’s a drag. 
If you build a house 
wrongly you die’ 

- Karl Lagerfeld 


-Colin McDowell I -ChristianDior I - »ene ,1 O 

A week of the emperor’s new dothes. 


The Paris shows 
drew their usual 
accolades But 
how deserving 
were they? 
Rebecca 
Fowler reports 

the designers took their bows and 
tfje supennodels bounced off the 
catwalks back into the changing 
rooms at the end of the Paris shows 
last week, there were the usual 
bouquets, hugs and parties. But 
in the background was the growing 
army of dissenters, asking whether 
high fashion has finally gone out 
of fashion. 

It has been a particularly bad year 
for the industry. Models have been 
lambasted for their anorexic figures; 
the pressure to find a new look has 
prompted fresh follies, which appear 
to flatter no one; and the great fash- 
ion houses including Dior are anx- 
iously seeking a new generation of 
designers to breathe life back into 
the collections. 

Among the most outspoken crit- 
ics of the fashion world's vapid ex- 
ploits and rich pickings is Cohn 
McDowell, the fashion historian. He 
has portrayed Christian Lacroix, 
tipped to take over at Dior as head 
of design, as fashion's “Jack the Rip- 
per”, Vivienne Westwood as its 
“answer to Spinal Tap", and John 
Galliano is dismissed as “a latter-day 
Miss Havisham” 

In their heyday m the Fifties, the 
fashion houses set dizzy height of 
style and original! ty in pureuitof the 
ultimate chic, supported by the 
most glamorous women ol me 
day. Margot R«teyn wore Dior, Au- 
drey Hepburn was linked . with 
Givenchy and Brigitte Bardot with 
Louis Feraud in the most famous 

pa Kene Berge.’ the partn^^^ 
Saint Laurent, is .among those W. 
Csavc lamented the MOB 
foiden age of high fashion. Ine 
businesses building hsdieams on a 
myth from the past, J ae 2J? 
one has or will ever be able to con- 
struct a human equal to the greats, 
Chanel, Dior or Samt Lau^L 
He added: “I don’t know if these oth 
ers are selling their dreams or their 

P TBut with fewer women prepared 

to pav extortionate sums, haute 

couture has struggled to JSnda role 
on the modern catwalk. As eariyas 
1968 Crist obel Balenci^aja^? 1 ; 
ed “there’s no one left todress -The 
modern market consBteof fewer 

a SUit. _ . . , . kna ounKfl'/i 



££ftSarine-s space sheath 
to be worn *2? 

Ferro's return to tije 

rresses. While a Valentino number 

SntettTthe firet happy, a Versace 
dress fean appropriately ephemer 

sssbsssssS 

S£ 3 ffi 2 SK..Wita 

was started to create one-off ex- 
clusives in world where mass-pro- 
S goods were , becoming 
rommonplace, increasing^ *has 


haeev m all me wiwi»6 . . 

ffie d followers of fashion 

wotid expect themtobe more 
readily available at British Home 

Stores than_ Chanel 


KSSjprf, the theme of 

theChaoel show, than of old slap- 

ners *’ The diffe rence ». of course. 

^Lagerfield’swiUseUfor^TOa 

pair, while the less deducted wHl 
find leggings for sale at load mar- 
ket staSsfor as little as £7.99. 

Perhaps an even greater irony is 
that Coco Chanel the mostendm- 

ingname in haute couture, based ha 
own designs on ease. She ^ de- 
termined that women dwieda 
wardrobe in which they felt com- 
fortable and confident, P rom P{“S 
her to take cotton Jersey, men 
used only for men’s nndeiwm to 
make chic and simple dothes tor 

^Her creations were a far cry from 

the recent range of dothes on pa- 
rade on skinny models, which have 
become a test of beauty over ab- 
surdity where it is a feat simply not 
to look entirely ridiculous. Tne 
idea of anyone other than a model 
wearing them, is at best an expen- 
sive joke at the cost of very nch 

women. . 

If it is all nonsense perhaps tne 
designers, who can afford to smile 
on their fat salaries, are right rn sug- 
— that tti* THihlic should keep 


on their fat salaries, are ngnt m sug- 
gesting that the public should keep 

. . Jhat the designers of the highest womenandl always say: 'Would you SJfStaaSbawSiMjlSirt 

is smm esm igp^§ f§fi§i ligut 

%mm eg” shoes 




Success is a pushover for 
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M^into fashion: Naomi Campbell 
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C^'pbe'U three years ago m stumbled a few paces 
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They huffed and they puffed. They puffed again. But it didn’t quite fall down 



There were red faces faces at Felindre steelworks near Swansea yesterday when the demolition men arrived to flatten the site which was decommissioned in 1989. At the first attempt to blow up the 
went off. Its legs collapsed but the tower refused to topple. Spectators (right) found the situation amusing. Eventually a crane and ball had to employed to bring the tower to the ground 


Hillsborough police challenge court ruling 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Editor 

Six police officers who became 
psychologically ill because of the 
1989 Hillsborough football sta- 
dium tragedy will today seek lo 
establish a legal right to com- 
pensation in a landmark case 
before the Court of Appeal. 

The set officers, most of 
whom tended to injured and dy- 
ing fans on the pitch and bod- 
ies in a temporary mortuary, are 
challenging a High Court ruling 


last year that the role they 
played during the horror did not 
entitle them to damages, despite 
an admission of negligence by 
the three defendants in the ac- 
tion - the South Yorkshire 
force, Sheffield Wednesday 
Football Club, and the engi- 
neers Eastwood & Partners. 

The ruling, by Mr Justice 
Wilier at the High Court in 
Sheffield, contrasts with last 
month's £lJm out-of-court set- 
tlement for 14 other officers in- 
volved in the disaster, on IS 
April 1989. which claimed 96 


lives. They fought to rescue Liv- 
erpool fans from being crushed 
to death in the mayhem within 
the pens at the Leppings Lane 
end of the Hillsborough 
ground. 

The six - PC Mark Bairstow, 
46; PC Anthony Be avis, 48; 
PC Geoffrey Glave, 46; DC 
Ronald Halfam, 47; Sgt Janet 
Smith; and Insp Henry WhiLe 
-who all fell victim to post-crau- 
malic stress disorder, wfl] argue 
that the judge was wrong to rule 
they were not close enough to 
the rescue scene and had not 


been placed beyond the normal 
call of duty. 

The validity of another 17 of- 
ficers’ claims - and any future 
one by emergency service mem- 
bers - turns on the outcome of 
today’s test case. Simon Allen, 
of the solicitors Russell Jones 
& Walker- which is handling 
the cases on behalf of the Po- 
lice Federation - said: “Why 
should it moke any difference, 
whether officers dealt with dy- 
ing or dead people inade or out- 
side the pens? It is an incredibly 
artificial distinction. Some of the 


six gave mouih-to-mouth 
resuci ration. 

“Like the 14, they accepted 
the normal risks of their service 
but were faced with dealing with 
the quite exceptional and grue- 
some consequences of the neg- 
ligent actions of others, for 
which they were in no way 
responsible." 

A ruling for the officers will 
he bound to reopen wounds 
among bereaved families, many 
of whom received only modest 
compensation or none at alL 
A PC's story; page 14 


CHOOSING YOUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS CHOOSING 
YOUR FIRST HOME 


Abbey National have a range of mortgages to suit First Time Buyers. For example, you can get an 
impressive 5% Cashback with our Standard Variable Rate mortgage. And with one of our Discounted 
rnortgages you ran benefit from a 3% Cashback, to help you with the 
cost of setting up your new home. 

And don’t worry, our experienced mortgage advisors are on hand to 
guide you through the whole process of buying your first home . 

To find out how you can take your first step onto the housing ladder 
call us on 0800 100 800 Monday to Friday 8.00am to 9.00pm or 
Saturday 8.00am to 4.00pm, quoting reference A403F, or just call 
into your nearest branch. 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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Clarke aims at 
£3.9bn public 
spending cut 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

Kenneth Clarke, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, is aiming 
fora cut of £3 billion to £5 bil- 
lion in public spending next 
year to pff? for tax cuts and high- 
light the Conservatives' long- 
tenu aim of sh rinkin g the public 
sector. 

Independent economists as- 
sumed that last week’s worse- 
than-expected Government 
borrowing figures would rule 
out tax cuts, but ministers are 
determined to make a firm 
pre-election promise of lower 
taxes paid for by savings 
achieved in the present round 
of talks between the Treasury 
and spending ministers. 

The prospect of tax cuis is re- 
garded as so electorafiy essen- 
tial that Treasury ministers hope 
they will act as a strong disci- 
pline in the annual ritual of the 
spending round, already well 
underway. 

The Cabinet is due to decide 
the overall level of spending cuts 
when it meets on Thursday. 
Ministers held the first pre- 
Budget meeting with officials at 
Ch evening, the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s country residence, on 
Friday and Saturday to discuss 
the scope for reductions in the 
existing expenditure plans. 

Cuts of up to £3bn have 
been earmarked because infla- 
tion has turned out lower than 
expected over the past year. 
That means that the same lev- 
el of spending in real terms can 
be achieved with less cash. 


However, ministers also want 
to emphasise their philosophi- 
cal shift on the size of the state 
- a shift they accept many New 
Labour politicians have also 
made. The Government is seek- 
ing fun her "sensible" spending 
cuts this year as a first step on 
the road to cutting back the pub- 
lic sector. With the resultant sav- 
ings, they hope to reduce taxes 



Kenneth Clarke: electoral 
and policy imperatives 

and lessen the uncomfortably 
high government borrowing re- 
quirement 

These cuts are intended to 
promote the pre-election mes- 
sage that taxpayers can do bet- 
ter than the state when it comes 
to underwriting their welfare. 

Ministers describe the growth 
in government during the pasL 
30 years as an aberration and 
want to return it to mid-1960s 
levels. 

That would mean eventual- 
ly Lrimming the share of public 


expenditure in the economy 
from its 42 per cent (and the 
40.25 per cent projected for 
1997-98) to less than 35 percent 

The Government sees this as 
consistent with protecting fun- 
damental public services such as 
health and education, arguing 
that for example, the massive 
expansion of higher education 
in tiie 1960s took place when the 
stale was much smaller. This 
implies that most of the long- 
tenn adjustment would entail 
shrinking social security spend- 
ing, which accounts for nearly 
one-third of all government 
spending. Tony Blair has said 
that a Labour Government's 
aim would also be to shift re- 
sources from welfare to educa- 
tion spending. • - 

Behind the ritual posturing, 
the present spending round is 
as difficult as any other. Evei& 
though spending departments 
were asked not to submit their 
usual annual letter bidding for 
funds, several did so anyway. 

Some departments face acute 
pressures on their budgets, in- 
cluding the Minis try of Agri- 
culture - due to the beef crisis 
- the Home Office, because of 
growing prison costs, and Ed- 
ucation, where G illian Shephard 
argues that a generous settle- 
ment is critical in an election 
year. 

The Treasury believes there 
is scope for cuts across govern- 
ment. including further reduc- 
tions in Whitehall running costs. 
Last week it raised its forecast 
for public sector borrowing by 
more than £4bn to £27bn. 


Church of England Synod: Members express fears 

Royal divorce a shock 
to evangelical loyalist 


ANDREW BROWN 

Religious Affairs 
Correspondent 

A prominent evangelical the- 
ologian yesterday broke the 
embarrassed silence in the 
Church of England's General 
Synod's about the royal divorce. 
“We're ail fed up with it.” said 
Dr Elaine Storkey, whose hus- 
band, Alan, caused a furore last 
year when he refused to sign a 
church report that suggested 
abandoning the phrase “living 
in sin”. 

Speaking on the GMTV Sun- 
day Programme, she said: 
“There's clearly something very 
wrong" about the prospect of a 
divorced king who had con- 
fessed adultery becoming 
Supreme Governor of the 
Church of England. 

“If you're asking for ray per- 
sonal opinion, it's an embar- 
rassment. But it‘s a 
constitutional issue. As long as 
the church is the Church of Eng- 
land and established, wc have 
the monarch as the head of the 
church in titular form and who- 
ever (hat monarch is is, ipso fac- 
to, the head of the church: we 
can't do anything about it. 

“So. whatever we think of 
Prince Charles and his behav- 
iour - and some of us think 
quite a few things aboul it - 
we're still saddled with him as 
the head of the church because 
he’s going lo be the monarch." 

Dr Storkey said there was “an 
enormous loss of respect in 
the country as a whole and, of 


course, in the church, for the 
Prince of Wales”. 

Speaking in York, where the 
Synod is meeting, she said at 
least five bishops agreed with 
her, though few would say so to 
the press. The Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. the Right Rev Nod 
Jones, who does not believe in 
remarriage alter divorce, reit- 
erated that he would not feel 
able to swear an oath of alle- 
giance to a king who had re- 
married after his divorce. 

The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr George Carey, has set 



Prince Charles: Has lost 
respect in the church 

up a committee lo consider 
the rules governing the remar- 
riage of divorcees, and to strive 
for a coherent polkv. At the mo- 
ment the Church of England 
has about 43 policies on the is- 
sue. one for each diocese. 

A rough sampling of Synod 
bishopssuggcsLs the new rules 


are unlikely to be libc 
to let unfaithful husl 
ry their mistresses ii 

The Bishop of ] 
the Right Rev Midi 
Ali. does not discru 
tween remarriage an 
of blessing for sec 
riages, unlike manyi 
the remarriages he a 
meet stringent cond 
financial and other \ 
left over from prev 
riages must have be 
justly. Someone whe 
doned his or her sp 
new love may not i 
church. 

In the diocese ofC 
of the richest and it 
lous in the country, t 
the Right Rev Richai 
leaves these decisioi 

up to the consciences 

gy involved, though 
jW) pages of dioces 
lines. Most, he says, 

use a service of bless 

than a full remarriagi 
self has only remar 
vorced man "once - £ 
his who was also a p 
■ The Synod yeste 
corned as a “substani 
buuon to theology" a 
says Hell certainly exc 
be empty. There wen 
evangelical protests < 
Doctrine Commissio 
“v Mystery of Sahvti 
ground that it dealt] 
salvation than damn 
did not slate dearly, 
beliefs aboul memtx 
cr fauhs. 
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Top BBC man has shares in comedy shows 


«7 

l 


Conflict of 
interest denied 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

A senior BBC executive is a 
major shareholder in a leading 


J dent production com- 
pany, which makes several of 
the corporation's most popular 


jeoCErey Perkins, head of 
comedy for BBC TV, holds a 25 
per cent stake in Hat Trick Pro- 
ductions, a company which is 
currently at the centre of an in- 
ternal inquiry by the corporation 
for alleged financial irregulari- 
ties in the making of its hit show. 
Have I Got News For You. 

When Mr Perkins, a suc- 
cessful producer, left Hal Trick 
last year he gave up his direc- 
torship of the company, but he 
did not relinquish his quarter 
Shareholding. Documents at 
'Companies House disclose that 
he still owns 300 of the 1,200 
shares issued by the company 
afitsc 


which last year made profits of 
f 403,703. 

Hat Trick is now the subject 
of a BBC audit following the 
leaking of confidential papers 
which suggest that the compa- 
ny has been over-charging for 
producing the satirical quiz 
show Ha\'e ] Got News For You. 

BBC accountants are exam- 
ining whether expenses claimed 
by the company for the show 
were justified. Hat Hick is un- 
derstood to be co-operating 
fully with the BBC accountants. 
Denise ODonoghue, a director 
of the company, said there was 
no truth in the allegations. “'Wte 
are clean, we run a very clean 
company," she said, adding that 
she was confident the accusa 


will attempt to secure an in- 
junction in the courts prevent- 
ing the former member of staff 
attacking them further. 

While Mr Perkins is not 
Linked to the Have / Got News 
For Ybu inquiry ■ the show falls 
within the features department, 
not comedy - his shareholding 
in Hat Trick has left him open 
to accusations of a potential 
conflict of interest. 

Ms O’DonogJhue said. “Of 
course, it is a potential conflict 
of interest", but, she claimed, 
“our success has not depended 
on knowing the right people. 

John Woodward of Pact, the 
independent producers' asso- 
ciation, said that his members 
had been worried about Mr 
Perkins' role in judging their 
output and his ability to_ influ- 
ence commissioning decisions. 

Mr Woodward said, howev- 
er, that he understood the BBC 
had gone out of its way to en- 
sure Mr Perkins was not in- 
volved in commissioning Hat 
Trick programmes. Mr Wood- 
ward described the sharehold- 
ing as “very unusual" - the 
BBC- had been desperate to at- 
tract him and Mr Perkins would 
not give up his shares. 

Mr Perkins said that he could 
not seU the shares because 
□one of his fellow shareholders 
had wanted to buy them. 

A BBC spokeswoman said: 
“Geoffrey is a huge talent in die 
comedy field and a huge asset 
to the BBC." The corporation, 
she said, had taken steps to en- 
sure that he was not involved in 
commissioning Hat Trick pro- 
grammes. She was unable to 
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a smear campaign by an ex-em- . BBC s worm ® 
ployee. Tbday, the company ** K 


It is not hard to see why the 
BBC was so keen to hire Ge- 
offrey Perkins - virtually nobody 

else in television or radio can 
match his comedy pedigree and 
talent for making hit shows, 
writes Chris Blackhurst. 

Mr Perkins who, helped to 
found Hat Trick Productions, 
has been associated with some 
of the most popular shows of the 
oast decade, including Drop the 
Dead Donkey, KY7V, Spitting 
Image, Saturday (and Mg 
Sight Live , the Harry Enfield 
programmes, Clive Anderson 
Talks Back, Whose Lore Is It 
Anyway? and The Man from 
Auntie. He also produced Hitch- 
hiker's Guide to the Galaxy for 

” With Jimmy MuKoLle, Mary 


Lowance of £4050 with anex- 
tra £550 for the Christmas 

show. . . . - „ 

The BBC inquiry » focusing 
od the cl flfais made by Hat Tncfc 
for a whole range of production 

costs. It does not relate to pay- 

SsssS*— asssa sgg sassage 

sksHstb sfSKKfflss -- 


Bell and Denise OT>onogbue, be 
helped found Hat Trick, which 
became Britain's most success- 
ful comedy programme-maker. 
Last year, the company s tour di- 
rectors shared more than 
£700,000 in salaries. 


for which it charges the BBC 
£12m a series. Company doc- 
uments indicate that for those 
who work and appear on the 
show it is a rich seam. For tne 

video of the shew. h^ AnSjs 

Deayton was to be paid £lo,4UU 

,* i Tan HlSlDD 


OUIS OI LUC wi»- s'— . 

be understood the sums in- 
volved to be tiny- Hefelt sure 
that Hat Trick would emerge 
unblemished 

Mr Perkins and the bbc 
stressed that the inquiry has not 


5STSS have a 
conflict of interest because noi^- 
^^nHatTrickthaiBjmup 

to the BBC ever comes through 
me. r 


Tories give 
benefits 
their best 
mail-shot 


COUN BROWN 
AND JOHN RENTOUL 

Hundreds of thousands of 
homes are to be sent Conserv- 
ative Party letters warning par- 
ents that, if Labour gets into 
office, they lose £10.80 a week 
in child benefit. 

Tory Central Office wdl use 

computer databanks to identi- 
fy homes with 16-to-l 8 -year- 
olds in full-time education, 
whose entitlement to child ben- 
efit is under “review” by 

Labour. . , 

One Labour source said the 
Tore propaganda dnve would 
speed up Ss review, which is tra- 
der attack also within the 
Labour Party- Another source, 
dose to GordOT Brown, the 
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Brains, not 

class, are 
the key to 
success 



NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 
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news 


Small town celebrates success in challenge against superstore 

rifWT tn rflf 


RICHARD SMITH 

One hundred shopkeepers in a 
historic market town will today 
step up their fight against an 
out-of-town superstore which 
has severely dented their tak- 
ings. 

Traders in Leominster, Here- 
ford and Worcester, are jubilant 
about the success of a foyalty-card 


scheme designed to lure cus- 
tomers back from a Safeway 
store which opened four years 
ago. 

Nearly S.000 shoppers hold 
“Loyal To Leominster” cards 
which can be used to obtain gifts 
gnd discounts from shops in- 
wived in the cam paign launched 
four months ago. 

But now the traders are try- 


ing to woo thousands of 
tourists, who from today can 
daim a free visitors card enitKng 
them to the some privileges as 
the locals. 

“Tourism is an marasmgty im- 
portant part of our trade and we 
want visitors to come to us in- 
stead of an out-of-town super- 
market,” the scheme organiser 
Graham Hurley, 45, who owns 


a specialist pork butcher's shop, 
said. 

“Before the loyally scheme be- 
gan everyone was talking the 
town down the drain and sa ying 
Leominster was dead. But the 
scheme has exceeded all expec- 
tations by a very wide ma rgin - 
my turnover isup40 per cent on 
last year ... it isapenmg people’s 
eyes to what is available in the 


shops. TheyVe been saying its 
cheaper than the supermarket/’ 

Bach time customers use 
their loyalty card at Mr Hurley’s 
shop they are given a raffle tick- 
et - the winner drawn each 
month receives free meat fora 
year. 

Leominster’s traders decided 
to launch the scheme after a lo- 
cal Chamber of Commerce sur- 


vey found 35 shops in the town 
centre were empty and six more 
had been converted into hous- 
es. Two professors from 
Staffordshire University are 
studying the experiment to see 
if it could benefit other towns. 
An initial survey shows that 42 

per cent of traders believe it has 

brought in more shoppers and 
26 per cent claim their cus- 


tomers are spending more 

Already shopkeepers in New- 
castle under Lyme, Stafford- 
shire, Ross-on-Wye. Hereford 
and Worcester, and Belper in 
Derbyshire are planning similar 

schemes. _ _ 

A spokesman for Safeway 
spokesman, Peter Sitcfa, saw*- 
“Before we built our store shop- 


pers were leaving in droves u> go 
io other huge ****"*■■& 
manly in Hereford. It s tobewd- 
uomed that retailers m 
Leominster are taking positive 
steps rather than, as ® many 
nlaces, complaining about the 
competition. Anything that 
mates the town a more attrac- 
tive destination for shoppers is 
to be welcomed.” 


Libraries to 
boost trade 
with Sunday 
opening 



JOJO MOYES 

Britain's libraries look likely 
to follow the example set by 
seven-day trading, and begin 
opening on Sundays. 

A (rial period of Sunday- 
opening at a library in Woking 
In Surrey proved to be a huge 
success, with more than 
200 visitors an hour flocking 
through the doors. Now local 
authorities and library chiefs arc 
assessing the results of other 
trial Sunday opening periods 
in six regions throughout ihe 
UK. 

According to the Library 
Association, which represents 
25.000 librarians, much of 
the pressure Tor libraries to 
open on the Sabbath 
came from local shops and 
businesses. 

“The Woking example was in- 
teresting because there was 
pressure from local retailers, 
who were finding that sales 
figures were up when the library 
was open." said a spokeswoman 
for the Library Association 
yesterday. 

Now all libraries are being 
encouraged to consider seven- 
day opening, in a radical at- 
tempt to bring them into line 
with the needs of the future. 

“Libraries have suffered from 
political invisibility, and have not 
been veiy good at marketing 
themselves. 

“But, as this shows, they're 
now changing that" the spokes- 
woman said. 

Previous research has shown 
that libraries can prove to be 
an important focal point for 
the community', being 
places in which all sectors of 
Ihe communityfeels com- 
fortable. 

They are also being seen as 
an important part of the infor- 
mation “revolution". 

She pointed to the example 
of the computer mogul Bill 
Gates, owner of Microsoft and 
one of the richest men in the 
world, who was funding the 
provision of computers in 
libraries in the United 


States in the hope of 
boosting the availability of 
information. 

A new bid was under way to 
fund a similar project in the UK 
“[Bill Gates] sees them as by far 
the best place to bridge the gap 
between the information rich 
and the information poor,” she 
said. 

The three-month trial in 
Wbking revealed that (he town’s 
library rereived almost as many , 
visitors on a Sunday as on a 
weekday, despite being open 
only from 1.30pm to 530pm. 
The added feeling of “relax- 
ation” on a Sunday was said to | 
be a big factor in users’ tendency 
to browse. 

Many firsi-tirne users said 
they were too busy to visit the 
library during the’ week, while 
others were attracted by the free 
Sunday parking in the town. 
Survey" evidence showed that af- 
ter a few weeks, a core of reg- i 
ular Sunday users began to 
develop. 

County councillors support 
the library's desire to open on 
Sunday every week, but say 
that there is not enough cash to 
fund the move without reduc- 
ing the level of service at oth- 
er times. 

library chiefs are hoping to 
pay for the extra hours by 
seeking sponsorship from the 
town centre’s stores, which will 
benefit from increased numbers 
of potential shoppers on 
Sundays. 

It is a move likely to be 
followed by other libraries 
around the country. Librarians 
in the London boroughs of 
Westminster, Newham, Brent 
and Barnet, as well as Knowsley 
in Merseyside, axe also 
experimenting with Sunday 
opening. 

Bui Mr Shimmon added that 
because of poor funding, it was 
necessary tor library staff to 
research their optimum 
hours carefully. He added that 
as with other Sunday 
openings, staff should not 
be forced to work on 
Sundays. 



Psychiatrists ‘on 

the edge’ as care 
crisis worsens 


Glenda cooper 

“A state of deep crisis”, 
“intolerable ride”, “working on 
the edge". This is how psychi- 
atrists describe care m the 
community in Britain. 

Last week Professor Chris 
Thompson, registrar of the 
Royal College of Psychiatrists, 
spoke of “an upsurge of years 
of frustration” when its AGM 
overwhelmingly supported a 
resolution severely criticising the 
shortage of acute beds for the 
mentally ill. 

It was only the third time in 
25 years that such a resolution 
had been passed. The previous 
two had condemned foreign 
governments. 

A conference of senior psy- 
chiatrists in London last week 
highlighted the difficulties they 
faced. Jeremy Coid, Professor 
in forensic psychiatry at St 
Bartholomew’s, London, de- 
scribed the present system as a 
“great trundling wheel rolling in 
the wrong direction". Dr Trevor 
Turner, a consultant psychiatrist 
at Barts and Homerton, said 
simply that care in the 
community was an “oxymoron”. 

The number of hospital beds 
for the mentally ill has steadi- 
ly declined since 1957 when 
there were more than 140,000. 
Now there are just over 40,000. 


Prof Thompson said almost 
every acute ward in the coun- 
try had occupancy levels of 
more than 100 per cent and in 
London it could reach 140 per 
cent The result is the “revolv- 


to return. “The revolving door 
is sp inning faster and fester," 
said Prof Coid. 

Emergency admissions are 
becoming the norm. Last 
month the Department of 
Health revealed a spectacular 
rise in the number of patients 
detained under the Mental 
Health Act because they are a 
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Full up: Beds are scarce 


danger to themselves or others. 
In the five years to 1994-5 the 
numbers admitted rose by 55 
per cent to 27,100. Voluntary ad$ 
missions also rose 29 per cent. 

“You’re constantly working 
on the edge," he said. “But the 
pressure on beds means there 
is pressure to discharge people 
as soon as they’re better. Some 
of our nurses say as soon as pa- 
tients can talk to them they have 
to be discharged.” 

Faced with this situation, re- 
cruitment has become difficult. 
Dr Mike Harris, medical di- 
rector of the independent 
Northampton hospital, St An- 
drews, estimated that in some 
areas as many as one in five con- 
sultancy posts are going unfilled. 

While the RCP endorsed 
new measures in February by 
the Secretary of State for 
Health, Stephen DorrelL it feels 
it is not enough. The resolution 
called for a moratorium on 
bed closures, an inspectorate to 
oversee trained staff in com- 
munity-based developments 
and districts in England and 
Wales to produce a plan for 
comprehensive mental health 
care to be implemented wi thin 
three years. 

Otherwise, the profession 
feels. Dr Turner’s account of 
“working on the edge” will 
continue. 


Dacy of danger for a stressed doctor 


Stretching out: The Rambert dance company rehearsing Quicksilver, based on the 
life of Rambert founder, Marie Rambert, at London's Coliseum Photograph: Laurie Lewis 


By Sam on Friday, Dr Martin 
Deahl, a consultant psychiatrist 
at Homerton and Barts hospi- 
tals, London, is in his office. 

An hour later he is on his 
round of the acute ward: “We 
have 17 beds and 29 people 
needing them." he says. “Last 
year I admitted 460 people, all 
seriously disturbed ... People 
have to leave as quickly as they 
can, to make room for a more 
disturbed person.” 

He skips lunch to go straight 
to the emergency dime, pursued 
by patients and relatives. 

Meanwhile, he receives a 
caJL A schizophrenic patient has 


stopped taking his medication 
and is “going berserk in the 
community”. “I'm physically 
too busy to do anything about 
it, so I have to send a junior doc- 
tor down to find this 6ft 6in huge 
guy... [he] abuses drugs and is 
very dangerous when he is 01.” 

Dr Deahl is now 15 minutes 
late fora case conference for a 
patient who self-abuses. “When 
I turn up late it seems as if Tm 
not taking her case seriously.” 

Driving through London in 
heavy traffic, he is late for an- 
other meeting, this time with a 


schizophrenic and a council 
bousing officer who is threat- 
ening to evict him because of# 
complaints from the neigh- 
bours: “If this man is evicted ... 
he stress will lead to a break- 
down, putting him hack on the 
ward, and when he gets out he 
will have nowhere to live." 

Dr Deahl fills in forms for the 
admissions he has made, and 
leaves at around 630pm - near- 
ly 11 hours after he started out. 

“I'm 39, and I already know 
my retirement date: 29 Sep- 
tember 2014. That says some- 
thing about morale, if you know 
it off by heart,” he says. 
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MODEL CM-H444. 

♦ 99 speed dials 
name/number memory 

♦ Up to SO mins talk-time 

♦ Up to 20 hrs standby-time 

♦ Complete with charger 
and standard battery 

♦ Weight 240g 
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OFFER LIMITED 
TO THE FIRST 
200 CALLERS 


• FREE PHONE -Sony 
model CM-H444 

•FREE CONNECTION -to 
Vodafone LowCall worth 
£35.25 Inc. VAT 

• FREE CALLS- £6.50 inc. 
VAT worth per month for 
12 months 


GUARANTEED PEACE OF MIND 

Vtour shone n covered by our 14 Jayc 
no money bacK ownse 
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Cellpbon 




ORDER NOW WITH YOUR CREDIT CARD DETAILS FOR FREE DELIVERY IN 4 WORKING DAYS 


FREEPHONE 0500 000 888 

ORDERING HOTLINE WEEKDAYS 9AM TO. 9 PM WEEKENDS 9AM TO 6PM 


Muggu? fJunjm 
(Common Hoodlum) 

American Express annual 
travel insurance. 

Because you never know 
who you’ll meet on holiday. 

No matter who you bump into on holiday, 
you can nest assured our comprehensive annual 
travel insurance covers almost every eventuality, 
including up to £2 million medical expenses. 

What’s more, you don't have to be an American 
Express Cardmember to enjoy this worldwide 
security from a worldwide company. 

So, to relax before you go on holiday call the 
number below between 8am and 8pm quoting 
reference IA6. 

Arrange 365 days of cover 
in just 5 minutes. 
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If you lose your Job throush illness, But its not all doom and S loom. 
accident or redundancy, the last thins you At General Accident Direct we have 
need to about is your mortgase. a variety of Mortgage Protection Plans. 

Witt, a General Accident Direct Mortgage With us the average mortgage holder 

Protection Plan, you wont have to. has peace-of-mbd for only £15 a month 

these days relatively few people qualify Cowr lasts a minimum of twelve months 

for income support on a mortgage. The and most home owners are eligible,- 

ones who do receive nothing tor toe including toe self-employed part time 

first two months and then only 50% of worirera and ffxed-term comract wpriters 

their interest paints tor toe next four Peopfe continuous employment. 

months. Even worse than that. If you (at lean 16 hours a week) tor the last 

took out your mortgage after a -- -- 

4 and between 18-50 

the 1st October 1995, you 

General Accident ycars °W are efisbfe for coves 
won’t receive a single penny In A Direct p 

% # ** more infomation call us <*i 

support for the fast nine months. Ihe number below. 
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Insurance 

Services 


PROTECT YOUR MORTGAGE 

FREEPHONE 0800 121 OOft 

Please quote PRE551ND ond have your employer's name, address a d 


■CERTAW CONDITIONS APPty. 

Unes open Monday to Friday 9an-8pm, Saturday and Sunday 9am Sp 
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'* Safety scare: Artists exposed to dangerous 
work practices and hazardous matenais 

Britons at risk 

in Germany’s 
Hollywood 
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JASON BENETTO 

British artists have been work- 
ing with hazardous tnatpHal^ in- 
chiding chemicals suspected of 
causing cancer, on Europe’s 
biggest movie theme park. 

An Independent investiga- 
tion has discovered that dozens, 

E ossibly hundreds, of Britons 
ave been working without 
adequate protection and with 
little or no tr aining. 

Warner Brothers, which owns 
k the £200m Movie World park 
I near Dusseldorf in north Ger- 
many, and IQ, which supplied 
some of the chemicals, are in- 
quiring into the allegations. 

The Independent has estab- 
lished that several workers have 
been injured. Others are wor- 
ried that they may have suffered 
long-term damage after work- 
ing next to tone substances 
without protective dothing. 

Despite assurances from the 
contractors and from Warner 
Brothers that the park was 
tightly policed, and that all 
employees followed set regula- 
tions, an Independent journalist 
was able to walk unchallenged 
onto the site, where he wit- 
nessed dangerous practices. 

Warner Brothers’ 40-hectare 
Movie Wbrid opened a fortnight 

ago. It features funfair rides ana 

other attractions based on . 
blockbusters such as Batman , 
Bugs Bunny and Superman. 
Warner Brothers is planning 






to build a similar £225m film i 
and television complex and I 
theme park in west London. * 
During the German project, i 
artists worked at least 60 hours 
a week — some worked 90 hours 
- for £7 JO an hour. Many have 
complained that they spent 
much of their time on repetitive 
manual work, rather than the 
creative work promised. 

Mivan Ltd, an Irish sub-con- 
tractor with 4,000 employees, 
built much of the scenery. 
About 1,500 people, many of 
them labourers, were Down to 
Germany. Many left prema- 
turely because of the conditions. 

More than a dozen employ- 
ees told the Independent that af- 
ter little or no training they were 
expected to use electrical equip- 
ment such as chain saws and 
grinders, sometimes in the ram. 

Many artists ground blocks of 
foam into scenery. A fireproof 
layer was then sprayed on and 
painted. Both layers contain the 
fl hflTnica] diphenylmethane di- 
isocyanate (DM!), which cari- 
es tumours in tests on animals . 

The IQ hazard labels on bar- 
rels of DMI warn that it is 
“harmful by inhalation, may 
cause sensi tisation by in h alation. 


irritating to eyes* respiratory 
system and skin”. 

Some artists said they had to 
make do with paper masks- ^ 

Peter Drillingpourt, Mivan s 
group health and safety man- 
ager, said that his supervisors 
were instructed to follow safe- 
ty regulations, and that safety 
equipment was available, but 
conceded than “Not everything 
was perfect." 

Joe Meek, general manager 
of WB Movie World, added 
“Vfe are very concerned. We do j 

noL condone safety viola dons." I 
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The healing has 


„ , mos-hAte attack Photograph: Steve Hill 

begun: A service at St Lute's Church, Wb WeH.am^n : fo L v^ ! ^ 


‘The site would 
have been dosed 

down in the IJK’ 


JASON BENNETTO and ,. i 

graham BALL • ! 

t For hundreds of graduates and 

artists struggling to find wmkm 

Britain the offer of at least six 
wedcs sculptingand painting on 
a prestigious theme park in 
Germany seemed too good an 

opportunity to miss. 

Responding to an advertise- 
ment in the London Evening 
Standard they agreed fo the 
£ 7 J 0 -an-hour fee, with tree 
food, lodging and flight. Work 
started immediately. 

Over the next 12 months the 
artists, most of whom were 
graduates in their 20s and ear- 
ly 30s with degrees m subjects 
such as fine arts and design, 
transformed a vast building site 
in the Ruhr Valley mto Warn- 
er Brothers Movie World. 

But far from being a magical 
experience, for many of the 
artists it became a dangerous 
and exhausting ernfaranre. 

They tell a tale oibleak con- 
ditions in which they worked a 
minimum of 60 horns a week 
and had to use tools such as 


chainsaws and grindem without 
the proper supply of vital pro- 
tective equipment and clothing. 

They also reveal a lifestyle in 
which people were crammed 

mto tiny portable cabins, of poor 

food, widespread drug taking 

and excessive drinking. 

Perhaps most disturbing was 
the practice of unprotected 
scenic artists working next to 
contractors spraying a foam 
which contains a chemical that 
is very hazardous to the throat 
and eyes and is suspected of 
causing cancer. IQ, which man- 
» v* nftliA foam, has 


causing cancer, 

ufectuxes part of the foam, has 
strict guidelines about its use. 
However artists have told of 
num erous times when thqrwere 
not given the proper protective 
masks and goggles. 

Many of them have com 


to eyes and throats- 

Lynne Caldwell, 21, a math 
ematics graduate, with no 
experience of power tools, was 
handed a grinder on her first 
day at work and told to «ar 

J ... _ .L.1 A Fmiti With' 


day at work and told to > sian 
moulding the hard foam. With- 
in min utes it jumped Mid cut her 
leg which needed 15 stitaties. 
She said: “None of us fold ever 

seen a grinder before, t 
wouldn’t touch one now I know 
1 fionopmilK it IS. 


n TuSTfi™737, a fine «. 


UYS d 1 was handed a chainsaw 
and told to use it [to cut poly- 

^“wL appalled- It was so 

heavy I could hardly lift I was 

given no instruction and their 
appeared to be no wnrifor 
health and safety regulations. 
Hard hats were often im- 

av ailable, accords ‘0 



Bisky business: a worker 
at the theme park 


JOIN NOW FROM 
JUST £39 


dentvisted toe site rauy 
pervisors were wearmgthem. 

F Sarah, a scenic artist with a 
degree in fine art, heard she 
Si earn some : fast money 

working through a 
friend. Within a few * kys 
was on the plane to Germany 
When she arrived she was 

taken to her new home, dozens 
of cabins stacked on tap ofeach 
other, which was at the «nw 
th* nark. Here she would re- 


Her day started at abend 

6mnwitbbreakfasLWbrkbe- 
gan atd30am wrtha 15-mimw 

"I break at 930 Lunch - sand- 

wiches and fruit - was atl2j0. 

The 45-minute break was de- 
ducted from the wages. The day 
officially finished at 6.45, 

ber real name) she was told to 
ctarl /vwurinfi with fed tte met- 
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eurostar. 

the passenger train from the centre ot 
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Uphill puff for the great railway vision 



A so-called pi ggy -back train in t he United States. The new company believes such trains are money-spinners 
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The Central Railway plan 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

An ambitious plan to build the 
first major railway line in 
Britain for nearly a century is 
running into trouble alter a tide 
of opposition bom residents and 
local authorities. 

The Department of Transport 
has been inundated with 13,000 
letters opposing the line, which 
would carry freight from the east 
Midlands to the mouth of the 
Channel tunnel. It has received 
only 300 letters in support de- 
spite a generous compensation 
offer by the developer. 

Central Railway, a private 
company which last year raised 
“several million pounds” to 
produce a plan for the railway, 
has put forward a £3bn scheme 
for a 180-mile new line which 
includes a 6-tniie tunnel under 


London. The scheme is to be 
discussed in Parliament before 
the recess, probably on 24 July, 
under a new procedure for ma- 
jor infrastructure projects, the 
Transport and Works Act 1992. 

The ime would start in Leices- 
ter and would carry lorries which 
would otherwise use motorways 
and other roads. It will be fed by 
two terminals, one near Rugby 
and the MVM6 junction, the oth- 
er near Denham in Bucking- 
hamshire for traffic from the 
M40, M4 and M25. 

The northern part of the 
route will use the bed of the old 
Great Central Railway, the last 
major line built in Britain which 
was dosed as a result of the 
Beeching cuts in the Sixties 
and Seventies. It would then link 
up with the ChUtern Line, veer- 
ing off through west London in 
a tunnel between Kensington 


Olympia and Streatham in the 
south-west, and then, apart 
from a tunnel under ttie North 
Downs, it will run along east- 
ing track to the Channel tunneL 
AJ though the line would be 
mainly for frei gh t, there is also 
a plan to build a MotoraD ter- 
minal at White CSty in west Lon- 
don. By 2020, it would cany 160 
trains each day. 

But unprecedented opposi- 
tion means that the project is 
unlikely to go ahead Although 
government ministers are duty 
bound to present it to Parlia- 
ment, the Tories have remained 
neutral in what will be a free 
vote and the front benches of 
both Labour and the Liberal 
Democrats are against it 
On the face of it, the concerted 
opposition seems odd as putting 
more freight on rail is support- 
ed by aU three parties. Howev- 



Building the Great Central Railway in 1899. The new line would follow much of its former track 


er, as Matthew Carrington, MP 
for Fulham, put it, “Everyone 
wants to see more freight off the 
roads but when proposing to put 
a line in the wrong place, the 
effects are catastrophic.” 

In WilkHigfciby, Leicestershire, 
Doug Dodds is typical of the 
opponents. He lives m an old sta- 
tion house right next to the line 
and says rt would devastate his 
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smallholding: “We have lived 
here for 30 years and this would 
ruin us.” Hfc added: that they 
could be “blighted for years by 
a scheme that may not happen 

Tain Sim, deputy pl anning 

director of Croydon, says that 
62 houses and 40 offices or 
factories would have to be 
demolished in the borough and 
another 230 properties might 
become uninhabitable. The 
council is highly critical of the 
lade of detail in Central Rail- 
way’s plans and the company's 
failure to consider the envi- 
ronmental effects of the project. 

Roy Marshall who lives in a 
street in south Croydon where 
20 houses would have to be 
demolished, said: “Central have 
offered to buy houses for 25 per 
cent over the value and to pay 


£3,000 removal costs but most 
people just don't want to move. " 

Opponents point to an alter- 
native scheme to take lorry trail- 
ers on rail put forward by ibe 
Piggyback Consortium, a group 
of companies with rail interests 
including Eurotunnel Their plan 
is to upgrade the West Coast 
Main line at a oast of around 
£300m to allow freight to run 
from Glasgow, Manchester and 
Birmingham through the tunnel 
to the Continent. Others ques- 
tion why the line would go 
through central London. 

Central Railway's business 
plan bas been questioned in a 
report by Ove Arup commis- 
sioned by the 33 local authori- 
ties affected- It suggests the 
construction cost would be 
more than 50 per cent above 


Central's estimate and the rev- 
enue for 2010 has been over- 
estimated by nearly 000m. 

However, Andrew Gritten, 
chairman of Central Railway 
pjc is undaunted He has just writ- 
ten to every member of Parlia- 
ment and feels that most of the 
opposition is a result of Nimby- 
ism and and of vested interests 
within the rail industry. He said: 
“You have to look at it in terms 
of national interest There is a lot 
of support in getting freight off 
the roads.” He added that many 
in the rail industry were worried 
about the new competition. 

The issue is set to be debat- 
ed just before the parliamentary 
recess. Mr Gritten admitted 
that if the plan were defeated in 
Parliament, the scheme would 
probably be dropped. 


Temporary life: Short-term contracts become norm 

Temps take over the 
British workplace 


PATRICK TOOHER 

Demand for temporary staff is 
growing faster than at arty time 
since the peak of the econom- 
ic boom almost a decade ago 
and is now at its highest level 
since records began, according 
to Britain’s biggest employ- 
ment agency. 

In a report published today, 
Reed Personnel Services says that 
employers continue to rely more 
heavily on temporary staff 
than permanent staff - with ad- 

term ^^healS of the British 
economy. 

Figures for the second quar- 
ter of 1996 show that demand 
for temps jumped ty 13 per cent 
compared with the fust three 
months of the year, making it 
the largest single quarterly in- 
crease since 1987. Demand far 
permanent staff also continued 
to grow, but only hy S per cent 
over the same period. 

The changing nature of the 
British workplace as employers 
turn to temporary staff in large 
numbers bas worrying implica- 
tions for the labour market, 
according to Alec Reed, exec- 
utive chairman of Reed 
Personnel Services, which runs 
200 branches across the 
United Kingdom. 

“As demand for temporary 
staff continues its steep rise, 
skills shortages are becoming 
acute," he warns. Mr Reed 



Job search: The workplace is changing as employers 
increasingy seek temporary staff Photograph: Edward Sykes 


renewed his call for improve- 
ments to be made to the status 
of temps. 

In particular, he wants pro- 
visions to be made to ensure 
that temporary staff receive 
the levels of training, 
support, sick pay and holiday 
pay that are automatically giv- 
en to permanent staff. 

“Employers need to realise 
that pay and benefits for these 
staff need to be at least in line 
with the going rate for perma- 
nent staff. 

"This is proving essential to 
retain the advantages of high 


standards combined with flex- 
ibility which today's workforce 
can offer.” 

Demand for temporary staff 
rose by 23 per cent year-on -year 
and now stands at its highest lev- 
el since Reed began compiling 
its index in 19S2. The index is 
now 38 per cent higher than its 
peak in the boom year of 1987. 

Mr Reed predicts that de- 
mand fur permanent staffp 
which has shown a steadv, un- 
derlying growth since the depths 
ot the recession four years ago, 
will return to 1990 levels with- 
in two years. 


Hard going for graduates 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Graduates are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to find per- 
manent jobs and many are 
forced to take temporary 
employment as a route to a ca- 
reer. 

Three years after leaving 
university one in three degree 
holders were on fixed-term con- 
tracts. almost half of which 
were less than a year in dura- 
tion, according to an inquiry by 
the InstiiuLc of Employment 
Studies. 

While the majority were in 
higher skilled occupations, sig- 
nificant numbers were in cler- 
ical, sales and jobs involving 
personal services. Only 6 per 
cent were self-employed, but 
some 40 per cent worked 
for small firms with fewer 
than 200 employees - an in- 
creasing trend over the last 
five years. 

Only one in four moved 
straigKt into a permanent post 
immediately after graduating. 
Those with applied science de- 


grees, including engineering, 
were almost twice as likely than 
others to he in continuous per- 
manent employment over the 
first three years. 

Helen Connor, project di- 
rector at the institute, said that 
temporary work was often a 
route into a permanent job for 
less well-qualified graduates. 
Some three-quarters found 
employment in the service 
sector including a third in pub- 
licly funded organisations. 
Teaching was the biggest single 
categoiy. ° 

Three years after leaving uni- 
versity, graduates were earning 
a wide range of salaries. Only 
one in ten was paid more than 
£20.000 a year with five out of 
ten receiving less than £14.»)0. 
The highest salaries were 
earned by those with math- 
ematics and information-tech- 
nology degrees. 

Three years after graduation 
four out of five considered 
their job to be broadlv at grad- 
uate level, but only just over a 
half said that a degree was a for- 
mal entry requirement. 


More than half consit 
themselves "under-emplc 
including one-quarter 
thought that they were “ve 

der-employed”! 

Ms Connor said the si 
which covered 1.000 fc 
students at the Universi 
Sussex, round that the 
mmkei had become mor 
lansed with some degree 
ere continuing to find t 
skilled, well-paid secure 
while large numbers hi 
make do with lower-ski lie 
ten temporary employme 

least initially. 

Richard Pearson, direct 
. e institute, said that 
siluation was the result c 
move towards a mass highi 
ucation system with a bi 
more diverse student pa 
lion. r 

In Some cases graduates 
displacing less-qualified c 
dates and adding new vaJ 
me jobs. In other cases, 
ever . they felt "frustrated 
cause they believed that 

training was nc 
,n S rally used. 
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Italy’s Olive Tree coalition begins to crack 


ANDREW GllMBEL 

Rome 

Having taken 50 years to reach 

E™£T’ r on « A ight have lb °ugbt 

wn “W be content 

nnSr™ ^ concentrate 
on lasting the full five-year par- 

banjentajy term, introduce real 
Mjd lasting reforms, and above 
aQ av° ,d the kind of fratricidal 
niter-party squabbling that un- 
md so many coalition govem- 

Cokn^r^ 6 ^ t ^ lyS ^ *be 
None of the winners of 


April's general election would 
dispute that aim, at least in the- 
ory. But the spectacle of Italian 
politics over the past week or so 
tells a very different story: 
brought up with the culture of 
the old system, the centre-left 
parlies who make up the gov- 
erning Olive Tree coalition just 
cann °t seem to resist lunging for 
each cither’s throats. 

It is as though the old rhythm 
of Italian politics, whereby gov- 
ernments would stan falling 
apart within a few weeks and 
collapse in less than a year, was 


Still ticking inside politicians' 
heads. The main governing 
party, the left-wing PDS. is 
split over the ftiture direction of 
the party. The Communist far 
left b successfully applying pres- 
sure ffli the government over the 
economy, to the fury of the cen- 
tre. And the centre itself can- 
not decide if it wants to stay 
indefinitely in the ruling coali- 
tion or else Ury to establish a re- 
vamped version of the old 
Christian Democrat party. 

The result of these disputes is 
not chaos -yet -but still makes 


for u depressing spectacle when 
the government is barely Out of 
the starling blocks. “The hon- 
eymoon is over,” Prime Minis- 
ter Romano Prodi admitted 
yesierday. "Usually such things 
last six months, but in our case 
we got no more than five weeks.” 

Partly, the rifts have been 
brought on by difficult policy de- 
cisions, but partly they have 
been self-inflicted! The trouble 
began within the PDS. which 
waited no more than a few 
weeks after its historic election 
victory to start arguing about the 


best way to shed the last vestiges 
of its Communist pasL 

One faction, led by Deputy 
Prime Minister Whiter Veltroru, 
advocates converting the Olive 
Tree coalition into an Italian 
equivalent of the United States 
Democrat Party. The PDS’s 
secretary, Massimo D’Alema, 
meanwhile, wants to dump the 
hammer-and-sickle insignia in 
the party logo and broaden its 
outlook, but he has insisted on 
maintaining separate identities 
for the left and the centre. 

This might seem an arcane ar- 


gument, and would no doubt 
have created few waves had the 
PDS still been in opposition, but 
coming from ihe ranks of the 
government in the volatile po- 
litical culture of modern Italy, 
it is proving unnerving!)' divisive. 

Then, in the early days of last 
week, came (he first serious pol- 
icy dispute, over the economy. 
Mr Prodi presented a two-year 
programme intended to rein in 
the country’s calamitous public 
finances and prepare as rapidly 
as possible for European mon- 
etary union. Almost immedi- 


ately, the far-left Rifondazione 
Comunista, on which the gov- 
ernment depends to make up a 
majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies, objected to planned 
wage constraints on public sec* 
tor workers and, after engi- 
neering defeats for the 
programme in six parliamentary 
committees, successfully nego- 
tiated a looser deal. 

This in tum provoked howls 


success of Italy’s austerity pro- 
gramme depends on keeping in- 


flation under control. The num- 
bers involved were scarcely 
shocking - the dispute was over 
a 3 pec cent versus a IS per cent 
ceding for wage rises - but the 
political fall-out was palpable. 

It was a chastened Mr Prodi. 
“I too can sense the rise in tem- 
perature.’' he said, "but this is 
an old fever contracted during 
Ihe old days which can no longer 
do so much harm because wc 
now have new antibodies.” Then 
he added: “The truce is over, 
and from now on we can count 
only on ourselves.” 


Kohl’s ‘Wunderkind 
takes a risk too far 


Chechen civilians pay the price of Russian air raids 


imrekaracs 

Bonn 

An unpaid telephone bill for 
lti.375 Hong Kong dollars 
(£885) and a flurry of bouncing 
cheques have punctured the 
reputation of Germany’s most 
successful young entrepreneur, 
the “Wunderkind” held up by 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl as the 
ideal role model for the nation's 
youth. 

Lars Windhorst, 19-year-old 
founder of a trading company 
spanning the globe, was de- 
scribed by Mr Kohl earlier this 
year as the kind of teenager 
Germany needs: "Eighteen- 
and nineteen -year-olds who 
don’t count on their pensions, 
but follow their dreams, take 
risks and go out into the world.” 

Mr Windhorst has certainly 
done that, setting up offices in 
the Far East, competing with the 
Asian Tigers is their own jun- 
gle. He has taken risks, too, and. 
it seems, some liberties. Ac- 
cording to reports in the Ger- 
man press, Mr Windhorst ’s 
DM300m (£131m) empire may 
be no more than a Potemkin vil- 
lage, constructed out of flimsy 
balance sheets that have masked 
the true value of his holdings. 

Mr Windhorst, under inves- 
tigation for his accounting prac- 
tices, denies he is experiencing 
cash-flow problems. Failure to 
settle the phone bill of bis Hong 
Koqg office wasan oversight, he 
says: the dishonoured cheques 
the result of a mix-up. But Stem 
magazine, which carries the 
photograph of a bank statement 
revealing the lamentable fi- 


nances of the Far East sub- 
sidiary, reports that the account 
has been dipping into the red 
since March. “Has the Wind- 
horst bubble burst?” the Ger- 
man press wonders, and has Mr 
Windhorst been entirely truth- 
fill about his company’s fi- 
nances? One thing appears 
certain: the 55-storey Wind- 
horst Tower, to be erected in Ho 
Chi Minb Q’ty, has not yet re- 
ceived planning permission 



Lars Windhorst: Denies he 
has cash-flow problems 

from the Vietnamese authorities 
- a fact Mr Windhorst omitted 
to mention when he touted the 
project in Bonn in January. 

Whether Mr Windhorst is an 
innocent victim of the deterio- 
rating terms of trade or, as the 
German press suggests, a hype- 
merchant finally exposed, the 
controversy is highly embar- 
rassing to Mr Kohl. Mr Wind- 
horst was the star of a trade 
delegation that accompanied 
the Chancellor on his Far East 


tour last November. He was the 
young man everybody wanted to 
meet: a living proof of the spir- 
it of free enterprise nurtured by 
the conservative government. 

Mr Windhorst had the sort of 
CV budding tycoons could only 
dream of. The son of a shop- 
keeper, at the age of 10 Lars 
was reading the business daily 
Handelsblan. He launched his 
career in high finance by in- 
vesting his pocket money' into 
shares. By the age of 14 he was 
building computers and uniting 
software in his lather’s garage 
in the north German town of 
Rahden. A year later he flew to 
China to buy cheap computer 
components which were then as- 
sembled by his schoolmates 
and sold in his father’s sta- 
tionery shop. At 16 the boy 
dropped out of school and went 
into business with a Chinese en- 
trepreneur based in Germany.. 

In the past three years the col- 
lage industry has mushroomed 
into a world-wide concern, with 
offices in Y&1I Street and Hong 
Kong, interests in property, 
computers, advertising and busi- 
ness consultancy, and an esti- 
mated annual' turnover of 
DM300m. He had become, in 
the words of a Hong Kong fan. 
a “one-man economic miracle”. 

Or maybe not If the Wind- 
horst empire collapses, many 
Germans will draw the de- 
pressing conclusion that eco- 
nomic miraclesDo longer 
Happen in tbeffoouufiy, and Mr 
Kohl might have to start advis- 
mg young people to stay pul and 
keep paying those pension 
contributions. 



Doctors operating on some of the 72 civilians wounded at the weekend In Russian air attacks on the Chechen town of Gekfti in which 15 
townspeople were reported killed and hundreds of homes were destroyed. Russian troops lifted their blockade of the town yesterday allowing 
locals to bury their dead. Witnesses saw four bumed-out Russian armoured vehicles. Some 32 Chechen fighters were reported killed in the 
four-day battle. The upsurge in fighting has contrasted starkly with President Boris Yeltsin’s pledges to end the war Photograph: AFP 


Mugabe set to marry his former secretary 


Harare, Zimbabwe (AP) — 
President Robert Mugabe plans 
a church wedding next month . 
to his former secretary, the 
slate-controlled Sunday Mail 
reported. 

Grace Maruftj is already mar- 
ried to Mugabe under African 
traditional law that allowed 
him to take her as a junior wife 


■77. 


while Us first wife. Salty, was still 
alive. Salty Mugabe died in 
1991 of a chronic kidney ail- 
ment Marufu, 42, and Mu- 
gabe, 72, have a daughter, 
9-year-old Bona, and a son, 7- 
year-old Robert Jr. Mugabe’s 
only child by Salty died in in- 
fancy. 

Archbishop Patrick Chakai- 


pa, head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Zimbabwe, con- 
firmed that preparations were 
being made for a mid- 
August wedding. Mugabe's rul- 
ing Zimbabwe African Nation- 
al Union Patriotic Front was 
expected to make the event a 
gala national celebration. 

Reports of a planned church 


wedding indicate Mr Mugabe 
has smoothed over differences 
with Catholic leaders who had 
criticized his relationship with 
Marufu. 

Three journalists were con- 
victed of “criminal defama- 
tion” for reporting last year that 
Mr Mugabe and Ms Marufu 
bad been married in secret. 
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Tetchy Chirac defends record 


MARYDEJEVSKY 

Paris 


France celebrated its national 
holiday, Baffle Day, yesterday 
with the traditional military’ pa- 
rade, presidential address, 
champagne and fireworks, but 
without the confidence and sin- 
gleness of national purpose 
that had marked last year's fes- 
tivities one month after Jacques 
Chirac's inauguration as Pres- 
ident. Even the weather con- 
spired to depress the mood, with 
sombre skies dimming the lu- 
minous colours of the parade. 

The South African Presi- 
dent, Nelson Mandela, was 
warmly applauded as guest of 
honour, but he walked with dif- 
ficulty up the steps to his place 
in the’ official stand, and looked 
frail after standing - like his host 
- for the best part of the 90- 
minute spectacle. 

The final event of the mOnaiy 
parade, a joint fhpast by French 
and Briu'sh air force planes 
above the Champs Ehsecs. also 
had something bitter-sweet. For 
the British, it was a singular 



diminution of itsself-suffidency 
in defence. 

Even die usually placid and 
optimistic President Chirac 
could not overcome the gener- 
al mood. Although he gave his 
address in the form of a five tele- 
vision interview from a specially 
constructed bower in the leafy 
grounds of the ElyaSe Palace, hk 
message was downbeat and be- 
trayed a slight tetchiness. 
Rather than rallying his fellow 
countrymen to greater things, 
Mr Chirac found himself 
mounting an awkward, point-by- 
poim defence of his record - es- 
pecially on the proliferation of 
political corruption cases and 
the question of judicial 
independence. 

“As long as 1 am in office,” he 
sa id. “justice will be done and 
will be the same for all." He 
added, however, that the current 
spate of corruption cases in 
France showed that “times have 
changed, and morality is more 
demanding”. 

Mr Chirac also felt the need 
to shield his Prime Minister, 
Alain Juppe, who had come in 
for renewed criticism in the pre- 
vious week, including a strong 
call for his removal in a 
Monde newspaper editorial “in 
order to protect [he presidency' 1 . 
Comparing his stated goals with 
hfc actual achievements (on jobs 
and social division for example). 


* 


* 






Son’s corpse 

exhumed in 

Menem 

family feud 




m 


if 


PHIL DAVISON , , 

Latin America Correspondent 


if 
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the paper said that the adjective 
he had used against the record 
of his predecessor, Edouard 
Bahadur, could now be turned 
on him: “calamitous”. 

Yesterday. Mr Chirac said de- 
fensively that if the govern- 
ment had not been up to its task, 
he would have drawn the rele- 
vant conclusions and said Mr 
Juppe had done “the bestpos- 
sible job” in very difficult 
circumstances. 

If Mr Juppe was spared, how- 
ever. a whole collection of oth- 
ers were eluded: the banks for 
keeping interest rates too high, 
the previous government for not 
monitoring the banks closely 
enough (and so precipitating the 
crises at Credit Lyonnais and 
Credit Fonder): MPs of the gov- 
erning coalition for not being dy- 
namic and positive enough; 
MPs of the opposition for not 
being “imaginative” enough, 
and the judiciary for moving 
“too slowly”. 

Letters, page 13 


Presidents Mandela and 
Chirac celebrate Bastille Day 


coup for the RAF to be invited 
to take part in the Bastille Day 
parade, and the first lime any 
foreign force had done so out- 
side the joint Eurocorps. The 
small contingent of Harriers and 
Tornados flying in perfect for- 
mation cut a particular dash af- 
ter a display dominated by 
Mirages. 

In France, however, the par- 
tidpation of the eight British 
planes underlined not just the 
growing military co-operation 
with Britain, but the immi- 
nence of changes to France’s 
military structures and the 








Cariitos (Little Carlos) 
always liked to travel m style. 
Playboy son of 

Pr^idrat, he drove raemg rars 

and flew his own hebcopter. 

Despite his father's wealth, he 
neveT really made it on i the 
track. Judging by the official re 
port on his death, he was ool ite 
greatest of helicopter : pilots ei- 
ther. He flew into a high-volt- 
age power line in March last 
year, ending his life at the age 

° f That's the official version. His 
mother insists he was mur- 
dered, that the helicopter was 

shot down. And she nnphes that 

his father, the country s presi- 
dent and her ex-husband, Car- 
los Menem, was either involved 
or at least knew who chd it 

The mother, Zulema Yoma, 
has never really explained why 
Carlos senior or his aides should 
have bad his son and heirkfllecL 
She has talked vaguely of “shut- 
ting him up for political rea- 
sons” or involvement by 
narco-traffickers. 

Many Argentines think she 
is mentally unstable, a line 
pushed by Mr Menem himself, 
although usually with the eu- 
phemistic coda: “She's going 
through the pain of a bereaved 
mother.” . . „ 

The couple, both originally 
from the same small town in 
Syria, went through a messy di- 

, , ..... aftdr thp nmn- 


topsy to prove her murder the- 

ISTsbe Lid she ^ 

besure the body buned was re- 

afiy that of her son- President 

Menem, always insisting it was 
an accident- fmaUv relemed 
and allowed the exhumation 
and autopsy by ■ 30 experts in 1 he 
presence of a federal judge. 

P After 16 months in Iht gravre, 
some doubt signed as to 
whether the bo^woidd^m 

condition for a fruitful eranu- 

natioo. The experts decided it 
was and studied it for four 
hours with Mrs Yoma’s lawyers 
present. She herself remained 
outside, still insisting her son^ 
death was “sabotage that began 
. nniace . 




a earn waa *—* 

at the presidential pala 

Earlier, she told reporters 
that Cariitos had received death 
in the weeks before the 


voice last year after the presi- 
dent threw her out of the 
palace. 

At dawn on Friday, Little 
Carlos travelled in style for the 
last time. Dug up from the 
Muslim cemetery at San Justo, 
on the outskirts of Buenos 

Aires, his body was driven with 

a 40 -vehicle police escort to the 

mniiM’c mnrmip 


BasBIle^SSSotS^S^^itograph: Michel ~ 


capital’s morgue. 

Ever since his death, his 
mother had demanded an au- 


that Larmos nau i 

threats in the weeks before the 
crash. She and her daughter 
Zulemita (Utile Zulema). -0, 
who as stand-in First Lady 
came close to upstaging the 
Princess of Wales with a muu- 
skirted appearance by her fa- 
ther’s side m Buenos .Aires last 
November, had received simi- 
lar threats, she said. 

“It also look 50 minutes to get 
Cariitos to a hospital whereas 
it usually takes only eight min- 
utes. He’was left unattended for 
30 minutes while still alive. 
And when the life-support ma- 
chine was switched off. we were 
not consulted,” she said. 

Mr Menem, telling friends he 
was disgusted by the whole af- 
fair. left town for the weekend 
for his home province of La 

Rioja. ^ „ . 

After the autopsy, Cariitos s 
body was returned to the grave. 
Or, rather, another grave. Mrs 
Yoma insisted her boy be re- 
buried not in the Muslim ceme- 
tery with Mr Menem's relatives 
but next to his maternal grand- 
mother. The experts made no 
comment after the autopsy, 
saying they would issue their 
Endings in a fortnight or so. 
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Israel in tunnoll: US visit leaves few options for talks as ultra-religous Jews increase pressure on holy city’s secular population 

a ... - — . 3 T 1 1 hOTTQ 


Sabbath 

riot on the 
road to 

orthodoxy 


PATRICK COCKBURN 
Jerusalem 


“It is the Sabbath for you too,” 
shouted a black-coaled ultra-or- 
tho doxyoung mao as he waved 
his fist at a helicopter flying over 
Bar-flan street in Jerusalem 
on Saturday evening. A few 
nuautes later, ultra-orthodox 
tejjagere dragged a man in a 
red helmet off his motorcycle as 
he demonstrated his right to dri- 
ve down Bar-Dan, a much-used 
main road in Jerusalem, during 
the Sabbath. 

The battle to close the road 
is at the centre of the struggle 
between religious and secular 
Israelis, because it bisects two 
deeply religious districts in 
Jerusalem. In the wake of their 
successes in the may elections, 
the ultra-orthodox, or Haredim, 
hope they will finally succeed in 
strapping traffic between dusk on 

Friday and dusk on Saturday. 

“It will be dosed within two 
months,” predicted David, an 
ultra-orthodox, watching po- 
lice horses trying to drive back 
demonstrators and onlookers. 
S^ilar Israelis fear he is right 
Israel, the man who was 
knocked off his motorcycle, as 
he picked himself up to the jeets 
of onlookers, said: “I. know it 
is my duty as a citizen of 
Jerusalem to drive here." - 
Much of the violence during 
the riot came from the police. 

I wasstanding outside a clothes 
shop with some children from, 
the neighbourhood when we 
were suddenly -attacked -by 
the riot squad, one of whom 
grabbed me round the neck 
until he was restrained b y one 
of his officers. Later we were 


soaked by water cannon which 
drenched bystandeis indis- 
criminately. 

Avraham Ravitz, a member 
of the Knesset for the Ibrah Ju- 
daism party, said: “What hap- 
pened tonight was a pogrom by 
blood-thirsty police officers. 
They beat children and preg- 
nant women. I told them the 
protests would cease if they left 
but they just wanted to hit the 

peopK . . 

This is something of an ex- 
aggeration, but the police were 
extraordinarily aggressive. At 
one point, a senior policeman 
with a bullhorn shouted at us to 
get out of the way. “Relax," said 
an Israeli journalist “I don't 
want to relax," the officer yelled 
back. A boy crossing the road 
was grabbed by police and 
dragged off shouting: “I want to 
. go home! I want to go home!” 

The anger of the Haredim 
was directed more at the police 
than secular demonstrators 
from the left-wing Meretz par- 
ty. “If it wasn’t for the police, 
all people would do is shout 
‘Sbabbes, Shabbes’ (Y Iddish 
for the Sabbath) and throw a 
few stones," said a bystander. 

Secular Israelis believe they 

are being squeezed out of 
Jerusalem, where a growing 
- -proportion of the Jewish pop- 
ulation are Haredim. Asign of 
; the growing intolerance was a 

! noticeonalamp-yostinBar- 
; Ean which advertised a three- 
, room flat tor sale “for religkws 

•’ people onty." It comes complete 
f. with “a Shabbat elevator", 
, trfiirh operates automatically, so 
: the user does not have to press 
: the button and make forbidden 
use of electricity. 


Netanyahu may have 
misplayed US hand 

_ ^ »»ii+h the* 


After the deliitfe: An 

water cannon during Saturday s rtot m Jerusalem 


Jerusalem — Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu returned to Israel yes- r- 
terday after spelling out to " 
President Clinton the depth ot 
the differences between the th 
US and the new Israeli Pnme m 
Minister. He left little doubt that pi 

even if he cannot undo the Odo as 

accords with the Palestinians, be £ 
regards them as a mistake. It » 
is not the beginning of a beau- H 
tiful friendship” said an Is- h 
raeli newspaper. J 

The sharp divisions between o 

the US and Israel are obscured tl 
because it is in the interests of o 
neither side to publicise them. 

Mr Netanyahu knows Israelis - 
like their leaders to get on with 

the US and Mr ainton does not 

want a quarrel with Israel that 
would alienate his Jewish sup- 
porters just before the presi- 
dential election. 

For all his vaunted knowledge 
of American politics, Mr Ne- 
tanyahu may have made a 
mistake. By underlining ms 
differences with the White 
House and courting Congress, 
he may have permanently alien- 
ated Mr Clinton, who is a more 
dangerous opponent than he 
looks - as both George Bush 
and Newt Gingrich have dis- 
covered M . 

Even before Mr Netanyahu 
left for the US, hopes were wan- 
ing among Israelis who sup- 
ported Oslo that he would 
water down the hard ideologi- 
cal positions he had taken dur- 
ing the election. “I need at least 
three cups of coffee in the 
morning to believe that Bun s 
tou gh Une is tactical,” said a 
gloomy Israeli official. 

His gloom stemmed from 
the conviction that, fbr practi- 
cal purposes, the peace process 
which started in 1993 is over. 
Mr Netanyahu says he will 
not compromise with the Pales; 
tinian* on Jerusalem, Israeli 
settlements or Palestinian state- 
hood This leaves very little to 
discuss. Given thal he also will 
not discuss the return of the 
Golan to Syria there is httle 
chance of negotiations with 
f a Syrian president Hafez al-Assad. 
AP optimists m Jerusalem think 


or what in Northern Ireland is 

there is still room for compro- o ^ of the last 

mise. They argue that if Israel H lhere is no mo- 

pulls out of most of Hebron toW ards peace, then 

Kismedgedtodo-^vdre- ^ move inevitably lo- 

vives the economy of the wes ^n^tation- 

Bank and Gaza by allots likelihood of crisis will 

Palestinian labouros to w^cm b exacer bated by Mr Ne- 
Israel, then a modus vrveruu o ' . stv le of government. 

be reached betw^DVk- “^^S%riththe Wee- 

Netanyahu mdYaffiCTAi^ wgre pre viously ban- 

the Palestiman leader, wtu^i ^ foreign ministry, 

could last for the next four years. CUefl ^dreds of experienced 

officials. But Mr Netanyahu 

prefers everything to gp 
his own hands and a smaUand 


Netanyahu: He may regret 
alienating Bill Clinton 


The problem with this view 
is that it ignores the lesson of 

the to four years. There are so 

many friction points between 
Pal estinians and Israelis that 
some crisis is bound to ignite. 

Only yesterday, Jewish set- 
tlers said they planned to triple 
their numbers under Mr Ne- 
tanyahu, an intention decried by 
Palestinians as a catastrophe in 
the making - Hasan Asfour, di- 
rector of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation’s peace 
negotiating office, responded: 
“I do not think the Palestiman 
peopfe win stand handcuffed be- 
fore this settlement assault" 
Whatever the relative inten- 
tions of the Israelis and Pales- 
tinians, their relations are 
determined largely ty bomb- 
ings, assassinations, small ware. 


and army officers active in hn- 
plementing and negotiating 
Oslo. This makes it much more 
difficult to defuse any unex- 

Mr Netanyahu’s 
inexperience morem evident 

thanfo dealing with Syria. His 

staff have spoken of Lebanon 
First", meaning an agreement 
for Israel to leave southern 
Lebanon. But having caught Is- 
rael in a lobster pot m Lefcmon, 
there is no reason for Pres^em 
Assad to let Mr Netanyahu es- 
cape. 

The second, a nd mo re care- 
fully pondered, string to Is- 
raeli policy in Lebanon is to 
retaliate for Hizbollah guerril- 
la attacks with air or artillery 


UUl riMuaw* ... 

a specialist on Syria at the He- 
brew University, points out: 
President Assad is extremely 
tough. Syria is good at tiiis type 
of attrinonal warfare.'’ 

Mr Netanyahu won the elec- 
tion by promising Israelis bet- 
ter personal security in the 
wake of the four suicide bombs 
in February and March, winch 
killed 63 people in Israel. The 
irony of his present policy is that 
he can only make good on this 
promise if he co-operates with 
Syria and the Palestinians. Is- 
raeli security alone cannot stop 
the bombers. 
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Apartheid-era arms deals haunt new regime 


MARY BRAID 

Johannesburg 

H must rate among the great 
ironies of South Africa's post 
apartheid era. This week Thabo 
Mbeki, the country's Deputy 
President, leads a delegation to 
the United States which will at* 
tempt to persuade Washington 
to drop a court action against 
Arraseor. South Africa's na- 
tional arras company, for alleged 
sanctions busting in the 1980s. 

If Mr Mheki fails. President 
Nelson Mandela's government 
could find itself in the odd po- 
sition of having to stand up in 
a US court to defend Armscor, 
a principal instrument of op- 
pression under apartheid, ov-r 


-crimes" committed before 
President Mandela was even re- 
leased from prison. 

“We are being asked to take 
responsibility for the sins of a 
previous discredited regime," 
said an Mbeki spokesman at the 
weekend. 

The South .African govern- 
ment argues that America should 
abandon the case. But Wash- 
ington insists it cannot interfere 
in the process of a 1991 indict- 
ment against Armscor through 
the VS courts. PW Botha, leader 
of the government under which 
the sanctions-busting is claimed 
to have taken place, must be 
smirking at the political impasse 
reached by two parties he never 
did care for - Mr Mandela's 


African National Congress and 
the US government. 

The US indictment claims 
that Armscor, set up in 1977 to 
circumvent the United Nation's 
arms embargo against South 
Africa and wholly owned by the 
South African government, 
smuggled military technology 
from the US in the late 1980s. 
Evidence of the embargo 
breaches turned up during the 
Gulf war when the US parts 
were allegedly discovered in 
South African shells which had 
been sold to Iraq. 

Large scale arms deals be- 
tween South Africa and Iraq 
were alleged in a 1994 court ac- 
tion brought by "Walid Saffouri, 
a Palestinian businessman, for 


breach of contract against Aan- 
scor. He claimed South Africa 
had sold S4.5bn (£3bo) of 
equipment to Saddam Hussein 
during the Iran-iraq war. Shady 
South African arms deals also 
featured in the Scott inquiry, 
Britain's investigation into its 
own aims to Iraq scandal. 

The US is demanding that 
Armscor - and therefore the 
Mandela government - pay - 
more than 35m rand in com- 
pensation or agree to US sur- 
veillance of its arms facilities. 
Pretoria is “insulted" at the 
implication that it cannot be 
trusted to monitor Armscor's 
activities in the new democra- 
tic South Africa. It has also re- 
jected an American suggestion 


that it make a special plea of “no 
contest” in court and pay a re- 
duced fine. Mbeki officials say 
this would still involve South 
Africa submitting to the juris- 
diction of US courts. This, like . 
the suggested US surveillance, 
would undermine the country's 
sovereignty. 

The dispute has threatened to 
sour relations between the two 
countries. Even a direct appeal 
from Mr Mandela to President 
B31 Clinton has failed to solve 
the crisis. Sooth African minis- 
ters have threatened to reveal 
details of clandestine deals be- 
tween the US and previous 
South African governments or 
suspend the B matronal Com- 
mission between South Africa 


and the US, which promotes 
commercial and academic ex- 
changes between the two coun- 
tries, if the US does not drop the 
Armscor case. 

Ronnie Kasrils, deputy de- 
fence minister, has aired South 
African defence industry suspi- 
cions that the US's real motive 
is to keep the country out of the 
lucrative international arms 
market South Africa's arms in- 
dustry claims it has lost deals 
worth billions of rand because 
of the continuing US ban on mil- 
itary technology to the country 
despite the lifting of the 20-year 
UN embargo in 1994. The con- 
tinuing US ban is believed to 
have played a major role in 
South Africa losing its bid to sell 


91 Rooivalk combat helicopters 
to Britain last year. 

The Mandela government is 
attempting to reform Annscor. 
Eaiiier this year, Mr Justice 
Edward Cameron, chairman ot 

a government-appointed com- 
mission into Araiscors activi- 
ties, concluded that during the 
apartheid era “there was almost 
not a dirty scrap of the world 
where South African arms did 
not nim up... "The commission 
urged the “complete overhaul 
of South Africa's armaments 
policies and its national arms in- 
dustry and recommended Par- 
liament authorise all future 
arms exports. The report, which 
also suggested that Artnscors 
board of directors be dismissed. 


led to a new government ann> 
sales policy being introduced 
two months ago. Armscor 
claims there has been a majc . 
overhaul of its personnel and 
prices but critics claim ty 

many old faces and shady busi- 
ness practices remain in place. 
The Armscor dispute ff no! on 

rr?_l~V for Ihk U’lVK > 
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mission! cc*-chaired by Mr Mbe- 
ki and the US Vice President. AJ 
Gore. An Mbeki spokesman 
was at first coy about report that 
Armscor was top of the private 
agenda. But he admiLled that an 
advance party' of officials, 
charged with thrashing out a «**- 
lution to the problem, had al- 
ready left for the US. 


Dole digs pits for 
himself to Ml into 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

This was when his presidential 
campaign was supposed to ruIL 
instead. Republican candidate 
Bob Dole has inflicted upon 
himself a new series of small dis- 
asters. horrifying his advisers 
and prompting a number of 
Congressional Republicans to 
break ranks with their nominee 
to avoid being dragged down to 
defeat this autumn. 

In the first week of July. Mr 
Dole succeeded in deepening his 
parly's split over abortion and 
gelling on the wrong side of the 
smoking argument by suggest- 
ing that' tobacco might not nec- 
ccssarify be addictive. Now he 
has dug* two more pits and fall- 
en into each of them: first by res- 
urrecting the controversy over 
the ban on assault weapons, 
which is a sure winner for Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton, and then by 
seeming to snub ibe country's 
leading black organisation. * 

Publicly, the Dole camp insists 
it was a “scheduling problem" 
that prevented him addressing 
the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) in North Carolina last 
week. There matters might have 
rested - until Mr Dole said he 
feared he was being “set up" for 


a hostile reception at the tradi- 
tionally pro-Democrat NAACP. 

The consequence, as so often 
in Mr Dole's rambling mode of 
stump politics, was to turn a mi- 
nor squall into a tempest made 
only fiercer by criticism from ar- 
guably the two most popular 
Republicans in the country, the 
former Congressman and Cab- 
inet member Jack Kemp, and 
retired General Colin Powell. 

Indeed, “disappointment" at 
Mr Dole's no-show seems only 
to have hardened General Pow- 
ers determination to stay as clear 
of the 19% campaign as possi- 
ble. That he would refuse to be 
Mr Dole's vice-presidential run- 
ning mate has been a foregone 
conclusion for months. Now he 
has made it dear that he will not 
campaign actively for Mr Dole, 
and has no desire to play a fea- 
ture role at next month's nomi- 
nating convention in San Diego. 

Given the pressure being put 
upon him by anxious Republi- 
can leaders. General Powell 
has tittle choice but to speak in 
San Diego. Bui the fuss around 
him only draws attention from 
Mr Dole, and reminds voters of 
what might have been, had he 
not derided last November 
against making his own bid for . 
the White House. 

The polls only confirm the 
Republicans' sorry state. The 


latest of them, by CNN-Time, 
gives Mr Clinton a virtually 
unchanged lead of 15 per cenL 
State by stale, the picture is even 
more disheartening, with Mr 
Clinton far ahead in 25 states 
that would give him 315 elec- 
toral college votes, more than 
the 270 needed to win. In every 
key swing state in the Midwest 
except Michigan, Mr Clinton 
leads by 12 per cent or more. 
Even in normal Republican 
strongholds such as Florida 
and Texas, the President is 
neck-and-neck with Mr Dole. 

So dire has been Mr Dole’s 
performance that even his for- 
mer colleagues in Congress are 
showing signs of rebellion. Mr 
Dole had hoped to make wel- 
fare reform a major issue this 
autumn. Instead Republican 
Congressmen have agreed to a 
compromise bill meeting Mr 
Clinton's requirements, that 
may be passed and signed by the 
President within the month. 

If Mr Dole cannot get a grip 
on his campaign, some predict 
rebellion could spread to the 
convention itself. “Bob Dole has 
run for President three times 
and still hasn’ t leanrt how " the 
conservative commentator 
George Wfll;said yesterday: 
Another four weeks like the last 
four, and “there could be seri- 
ous insurrection in San Diego". 
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Up the junction: Locomotives from all over Europe, led by this 1344 Austrian Llacon, gather In Budapest for a rally 


Photograph: Reutl 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


T he getaway car used by bombers who killed 19 
American servicemen in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia last 
month has been found. The white Chevrolet Caprice 
Classic was found in Dammam, lOkms from Dhahran. Af- 
ter the blast on 25 June, which also wounded hundreds of 
people, officials said the bombers had been spotted fleeing 
in a white Caprice Gassic - the most popular car model in 
the kingdom. Gulf newspapers reported at the time that 
witnesses gave Saudi investigators a “good description" ' 
two of the bombers. AP - Riyadh 


of 


G erman opposition Social Democrat politicians and 

members of Chancellor Helmut Kohl's own party in 
the Bundesrat (upper house) threatened to block the land- 
mark austerity programme passed last month by the lower 
house of parliament, calling it unjust and a threat to job 
creation programmes in eastern Germany. Warning that 
cost-cutting is essential to reviving the country’s economy, 
Mr Kohl's conservative coalition pushed cuts in sick pay, 
unemployment benefits and health care through Che 
Bundestag on 2S June. AP - Bonn 

CTance will ask the UN Security Council to give Nato 
■ peace troops in Bosnia a precise mandate to arrest 
indicted war criminals. Defence Minister Charles Millon 
said. “The arrest or war criminals does not come under the 
mandate that was given to I-For. For that reason France will 
use all available means to [get] the Security Ctmncil to de- 
liberate without delay a procedure to he established so that 
war criminals are pursued and arrested." he said during a 
visit to the Bosnian capital Sarajevo. Reuter — Sarajevo 

A Romanian mayor and an ethnic Hungarian senator, 
both rival nationalists, were chosen by their respective 
parties to run for president in Romania's autumn elections. 
The Romanian National Unity Party elected its leader, 
Gheorghe Funar, as its candidate, while the Hungarian 
Democratic Union of Romania chose Gyorgy Frunda to 
contest the poll on 3 November. President Ion Uiescu, who 
has not so far announced his candidacy, remains favourite 
to win. Reuter - Cluj 

A n investigation into South African police corruption 
has resulted in about 100 people including senior police 
officers being charged The acting national commissioner, 
Morgan Qietty, said those arrested included two fraud 
squad detectives, two police superintendents and civilians 
who allegedly paid bribes. The 800 cases under investiga- 
tion include crimes of drug trafficking, vehicle theft, arms 
smuggling and sales of police files. Reuter -Johannesburg 

E uropean Union foreign ministers will debate 
retaliatory steps against Washington today if President 
Bill Clinton enforces a US law penalising foreign 
companies doing business in Cuba. “It's a subject that is 
exercising minds on both sides of the Atlantic," said a 
diplomatic source ahead of an EU foreign ministers 
meeting today. The official said all 15 EU governments 
oppose the Helms-Burton Act Today is the deadline for 
Mr Ginton to waive the provision that penalises foreign 
firms for benefiting from US property confiscated when 
Fidel Castro seized power in 1959, AJP - Brussels 



— passed off without 

serious trouble. After Saturday's parade police detained 
only 34 people, for minor offences. Reuter - Berlin 


Seattle’s first black mayor deans up a white city 


Washington — There are two 
utterly contradictory ways of 
looking at the evolution of race 
relations in America since the 
dvil rights movement of the Six- 
ties. Each is equally plausible. 

You can point to the OJ 
Simpson affair and the Louis 
Fairakhan phenomenon as ev- 
idence of the country’s abysmal 
failure to achieve Martin Luther 
King’s dream of colour-blind 
integration. 

Or you can point lo the rise 
of the black middle class: the 
number of black doctors and 
lawyers has more than tripled 
in the last three decades, and 
the number of black mayors has 
risen from below 50 in 1970 to 
more than 3 00 today. 

If you are looking for one ex- 
ample to argue the thesis that 
there is more to admire than lo 
despise in America’s handling 
of the race question, then look 


no further than Norman Rice, 
one of half a dozen Americans 
singled out as “heroes" by Pres- 
ident Clinton in his last State of 
the Union address. 

Elected Seattle's first black 
mayor in 1989, Mr Rice was re- 
elected with a hugely increased 
majority in 1993 and is now run- 
ning for governor of Washing- 
ion state. What is remarkable 
here is that Seattle, unlike oth- 
er major American cities with 
black mayors, has an over- 
whelmingly white population. 
Only 10 per cent of Seattle res- 
idents are black. 

Which puts to rest the notion 
cherished by some of America's 
more radical black leaders that 
their white compatriots are 
constitutionally incapable of 
setting skin colour aside and 
judging people on merit. In the 
same way that it shatters the no- 
less cherished notion of white 
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No 25: Norman Rice 


bigots that black people cannot, 
to coin a phrase, run a bath. 

Mr Rice is wildly popular in 
his constituency, viewed by 
black and white alike with 
something of the pride all South 
Africans take in Nelson Man- 
dela. During his tenure as may- 
or, Seattle, a magnet for Cali- 
fornian migrants in recent years, 
has been described in survey af- 
ter survey as the number one 
American city in which to live. 

Un apologetically all-Ameri- 
can, not one to indulge in the 
fancy that Africa is where his 
real home lies, he made a bet 


last year with the mayor of 
Cleveland that the Seattle 
Mariners baseball team would 
beat the Cleveland Indians. Mr 
Rice lost. His stake? Ten 
pounds of Pacific Northwest 
salmon - which he delivered to 
his Geveland counterpart in a 
small ceremony last month. 

Mr Rice could afford to be 
gracious; he is a man more ac- 
customed to winning than to los- 
ing Apart from his electoral vic- 
tories on home turf, last year he 
was voted president of the US 
Conference of Mayors and , in 
a iio less celebrated coup, went 
on to win the title of America’s 
“Funniest Mayor" on an HBO 
television charity show featur- 
ing Whoopi Goldberg and 
Robin Williams. Cracking jokes 
about Seattle's notoriously high 
rainfall, he manipulated his 
voice to gurgle os if he were 
speaking underwater. 


If you can put up with the 
rain, Seattle is the perfect place 
lo live. To a prosperous city 
bountifully blessed with natur- 
al charms - mountains, forests, 
lakes and ocean - Mr Rice has 
helped addahigh quality of life. 
While keeping a tight rein on 
the city coffers, he has made Se- 
attle's streets and public trans- 
port the cleanest of any large 
American urban centre. He 
has brought crime down - it fell 
by 14 per cent m 1994 - and won 
Seattle a national prize for its 
success in dealing with the 
problems of the homeless. 

If the people of Seattle are 
proud of him, it is in large mea- 
sure because of the pride he 
lakes in his job. In an interview 
a few years ago he lyrically 
described his passion for the 
city. “I want Seattle's children 
to feel their linkages to water 
and weather.” he said, “to sense 
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Norman Rice: A man who 
wins his battles 

the unfathomable power of 
salmon returning to spawn 
after years at sea, to have moun- 
tains and forests as anchors in 
their souls." 

John Carfin 


Accident 

victim? 

Have you had an accident in the last 3 years? Was someone else al 
fault? Rnd out free about claiming compensation. 

*Wo Win - No Legal Fee’ often available. 

FMhne0800 4 44 240 May and mgh» ^ 

National Accident Helpii 


HQ: 2 CMDmi BL tannentm, IMf UX 
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Win a luxury 
break in 
London 

The fashionable, 5 star 
Athenaeum Hotel and 
Apartments is ideally 
positioned on Piccadilly 
just a few minutes walk 
from the Royal Academy 
of Arts. Our winner ana 
their guest will enjoy two 
nights in a luxurious room This prize is worth over 
with breakfast and dinner £1000. To enter, simply 
at the acclaimed restaurant dial the number below, 
Bullochs at 116. The answer the two questions 
winner will also enjoy the on line and leave vour 
hotel's Health Spa plus details. So call: 
two tickets to the 22Sth 
Summer Exhibition- 

Cato coal 39p.‘mn cheap ras. 49p'rrtn hB dhw times Winner ai random alter Bnes 

dose iBUi July, 98. Usual Newspaper PuBfisttnp rules apply. EdUora decision is final 
PrizB eubjed to avaM>My. must t» taken batore UWJfVfti 


ATHEN/EUM HOTEL 
Sc APARTMENTS 

■ 16 PICCaPILlV • IONDOM »l« »HI 

For information and reservations 
Tel: 01714993464 



NOTICE TO CARDHOLDERS 


Midland Bank pic announces the following 
reduction in its Gold Visa interest rate. 

EFFECTIVE FROM fond including) 

22 JULY 1996 


Monthly APR 

Interest Rate : Purchases (fee exc. 


1 . 1 % 14 . 0 %* 

(from 1.3%) 


Monthly : APR 

Interest Rate ' Purchases (fee inc. 


APR 

Cash (fee exc.) 


15 . 7 %* 


APR 

Cash (fee inc.) 


1 . 1 % 

(train 1.3%) 


15.3%* 


17.1%* 


" Typical APR for purchases/advances based 
on a credit limit of £3000. 

Terms & Conditions will be varied accordingly 
with effect from ihe dale above. 
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MIDLAND BANK pic, POULTRY, LONDON EC2P-2BX 


Special Offer. 

Save 10% now 

Vehicle rescue from just 

£26.50’ 

© JOIN today call free 

FREE INFORMATION PACK 

0800 000 111 

l;nes ope'.' Monday ?c Sa7!.r^ ay %a^ -S 

AW S UNDAY 9,Wt P -$; m 



National Breakdown 


EXCLUSIVE SPONSOR Of THE ENGLAND FOOTBALL ttA 


r r_?*LL°_ d _?y.__ N .° stamp „ eeded 

1 TO: GREEN FLAG National Yreakd Own T~"" 

Yorkshire LS99 2GF. Please send JI f’ho . UedS * WeSt ! 

finfl the WORAWTTON PACK. I 
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the leader page 


Murdoch puts England in the second division 


T o some readers the fate of 15 
men and an ovoid ball may not 

Bans ^ shenani- 

f might seem 

?p3 albeit in the case of the 

E*fi“ h) ^ u 8 b y Football Union 
gown men behaving as boys - badly 

one^fS SCaSOn Eng3and * ow of 
°^. 0f ^ S 1631 tournaments in the 
SjSf 1 sportmg calendar, the Five 
Nations rugby tournament. In selline 
television rights to British Sky Broad? 
casting it .apparently forgot that the 
m at £ h 2 people most want to watch 
are between it and the other countries, 
Wales, France, Ireland and Scotland! 
TTiese nations have not signed and 
have no intention of abandoning their 
existing television deal, even though 
Sky is waving its chequebook. The 
upshot is come the spring there will be 
no tournament, no Triple Crown nor 

regalia. **** FeSt ru S b y’ s popular 

The involvement in all this of Sky and 
its huge sums of money makes this 
more than just a question of sport. 
‘gk *“ e *® unavoidable allegories here 
J*™* condition of modem Britain. 
Where are those vaunted qualities of 
phlegm, sportsmanship and a love of 
orderly procedure in public affairs? 
The evidence to hand exposes admin- 
istrative cack-handedness, a wilful dis- 
regard of proper procedure and - not 
a new charge, this, sadly - hopeless 
short-sightedness. It also says some- 


thing not vety flattering about the 
vaunted commercial abilities of Rupert 
Murdoch and his television henchmen 
who have, it appears, come a cropper. 

The Rugby Football Union - immor- 
talised by Will Carling as the “old farts” 
~ signed an agreement with Sky for 
nearly £90m, the money to be chan- 
nelled into paying for Twickenham sta- 
dium and pay for schools rugby coaches 
and so on. The RFU seems to have 
thought the agreement covered its home 
international matches. Sky had been 
banking on the other nadons in the Five 
Nations set-up also signing up, at rates 
weU in excess of what the BBC will pay. 

How could the RFU have negoti- 
ated with Sky without ascertaining 
whether the other members of the 
Five Nations consortium would agree 
to England's idiosyncratic position? Tb 
have sought a deal that gave England 
a larger share of the cake is one thing 
- no one is saying the other Five 
Nations rugby officials come out of 
this looking anything but stiff-necked 
and recalcitrant. But to proceed with- 
out checking the status of England - 
either within the Five Nations or with 
substitute competitors from, say, the 
Tri- Nation set-up down-under - verges 
on the incredible. 

Though the deal might seem an 
achievement for Rupert Murdoch, Sky 
Television’s moneybags have also 
demonstrated how lacking in quality 
and vision many leading sports admin- 
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istrators are. There is no thing wrong 
with more money; there is eveiything 
wrong with a duff bargain that might 
(this is the case made by Vernon Pugh 
of the Welsh Rugby Union and the 
International Board) thwart the longer- 
term expansion of a sport Mr Murdoch 
- or his current representative on earth 
Mr Sam Chisholm - puff and the RFU 
all fall down. 

This is the age of big money and 
media contracts, when materialist pro- 
fessionalism is substituting for penuri- 
ous amateurism. Much of what is hap- 
pening is welcome. Company law may 
or may not be adequate to cope with 


willing the national side to win, feel- 
ing as much part of the sporting com- 
munity as those actually present? It 
will never do to say that those who pay 
to view alone should call the shots. If 
Sky subscribers rule then the laws 
might as well be rewritten to accom- 
modate commercial breaks every 
quarter of an hour. 

But that turns the sport into a private 
affair, something to be bargained over 
by a big private corporation and clubs. 
It is not and must never be. There is a 
wider, public interest in the conduct of 
sports, just as there is in access to a cer- 
tain category of events which embody 
the nation and its spirits and which 
deserve to be broadcast to the great- 
est number of people. Of course Great 
Britain will not fall apart if we are 
deprived of Scotland vs England at 
Murrayfield or England vs Wales at 
Twickenham; but those cathartic, bind- 


sky’s great future hope - pay per view 
for all major events - is made to look 
vulnerable thanks in equal measure to 
the incompetence of England’s rugby 
leadership and its own mistake in 
believing everyone has a money price 
at which they can be bought. 


Local libraries on 
borrowed time 

R eports that public libraries are to 
open on Sundays will raise a wry 


Premiership clubs which are suddenly 
found in stock-exchange favour or suc- 
cessful rugby dubs such as Bath which ing. passionate occasions do speak to 
have now hit the big ‘time. But who is something vital and enduring in the 
to say the way the leagues and the asso- make up of this country, 
nations are run is either efficient or It is a country about which the 
maintain* any claims to democratic owner of Sky, Rupert Murdoch, seems 
legitimacy? to have very mixed feelings. Is he really 

Does the RFU really embody the the radical the actions of Sky would 
will of rugby? Who speaks for rugby? imply ? Tbday he can contemplate bow 


Is it the players (and how to weight 
the claims of the amateurs and the 
would-be pros) or the club officials 
(oligarchs to a man)? What about the 
spectators, the people in the stands at 
Bath and Leicester, or those at home 


he has managed to have made fools of 
the upper echelons of English rugby 
union. His clients in the RFU can offer 
subscribers only second-rate rugby, 
with patebed-together friendlies 
between England and also-ran teams. 


laugh in many parts of the country 
where they seem barely to be open 
during the week. 

One of the saddest manifestations 
of municipal decline has been what 
has happened to the local library, its 
stock shrunk and hours curtailed. 
Councils blame reductions in grants, 
with some justice; many local author- 
ities have chosen to give priority to 
other services. But public libraries 
are one service used by everyone, 
high and low, clerical and manual, 
old and young. They ought to be at 
the leading edge of what councils can 
still do. 

Public libraries offer one of the 
strongest arguments for public 
spending in the general interest. But 
for that they have to be open, ail day 
every day. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Ireland will 
not be bullied 
into silence 


Sir. We represent the silent voices 
of Ireland, the people that are in 
search of a better standard of 
living, an education for their 
children and the great mystery of a 
balsamic vinaigrette and mustard. 
We have left the politics of the Irish 
civO war far behind us. 

You will probably find some of us 
working in Europe, administering 
medicine in your hospitals, 
teaching in your schools, designing 
your physical environment and 
making money for your financial ■ 
institutions. Delights in our life . . . 
maybe as sSnplfc asfreshbread, " 
ground coffee .and the dream of a 
safe fcture to raise the next 
generation, as weU as a return on 
our own investment of bard work 
and a refusal to emigrate too far 
from home, in order to change the 
history of poverty and emigration 
that has dogged our country. 

We are saddened that so much 
credence is given to the men of 
aggression and so tittle to the 
boring communities of people who 
work at the core of society, who 
also vote in elections and whose 
entire future is held to ransom by 
the bullet and the men of politics. 

Imagine for a moment me 
notion of a middle-class revolution. 
People simply ceasing to do what 
they do every day to make our 
society function and prosper until 
such time as the politicians 
understand that they should listen 
more carefully to the people for 
whom they work and to whom they 
should defer with a more proactive 
response to the northern problem. 

Imagine for a moment that this 
generation of voices refuses to be 
sflem and live as our parents have, 
bullied into silence and intimidated 
by poverty. Imagine us as a 
different type of people, 

Europeans and proud. 

ROISIN MURPHY 
EMMA KELLY 
Dublin 



f£in The events of 12 July 1996 have 
placed the future of Northern 
Ireland in critical jeopardy. Asa 
native of that country, I am 
appalled by both the actions of 
“loyalists” and the abject surrender 

c * l -au nmiw iwir tn tKp 


of the British government in the 
face of intimidation and viok 


J and violence. 

In scenes reminiscent of 
Mussolini’s march on Rome, 
loyalists have been permitted to 
stage triumphal pageants through 
Catholic areas while the police 
protected them- Fascism also 
achieved its ends by intimidating 
the authorities with mass rallies 

and violence. 

Most people outside Northern 
Ireland are unaware what an 
Orange parade is. They 1 see images 
of peculiar costumes and banners, 
quaintif family absurd, and register 
a vague connection to entrenched 
tribalism. As ■‘the Twelfth” went 

ahead this year, I even heard a 



of triumphalism". Of course, 

-tradition” gives a dubious air of 
respectability. But an Orange 
march without triumphahsm is hlto 
•forest without trees. _ 

■ The peace process ism ruins. 

na tionalists more alienated than 
ever, and a much needed realty. 

far the economy destroyed by blazing 
arsamJroaddocteAnd^ 


SeSepo^-ersofstateWeretoo 


because tbe present government's 
term of office is almost entirely 


rerm or o roo- ® TLV 

decided by Unionist support. 

to get their heads round the fact 


that most British people are sick of 
them. They bum their own shops 
and community centres in futile 
rage. Like the unstable child of a 
dysfunctional family, they throw 
tantrums. So why is the ‘■parent"’ in 
Westminster appearing an 
unreasonable demand? And why is 
the “child” unable to grow up and 
mix with its neighbours? 

KEVIN McGIMPSEY 
Bristol 


Sin Following the decision by the 
Chief Constable of the RUC to 


allow the Orange march to proceed 

down the Garvagby Road, Gerry 


Adams said; “The peace process 
lies in absolute ruins.” 

He did not say that when the IRA 
bombs were detonated at Canary 
Wharf and Manchester. After the 
Manchester bomb he said; -This isa 
time for everyone committed to 
peace to efig deep and appty 

ourselves with greater determination 
to restore the peace process. - Now 
he can blame the Unionists for the 
breakdown of the “peace process” 
and feel that he is off the hook 

BERT WARD 

Middlesbrough, Cleveland . 


Sir: In the Thirties we had the fascist 
Blackshirts. Laws were made against 
parading in uniforms. Why do these 
not apply to the Orangemen’s 
bowler hats and sashes? 

RJHALL. 

Chichester. West Sussex 


Commons tribute 
to Mandela 


Sin The Chief Constable of the RUC 
took Lbe correct decision to allow 
1,300 Orangemen to inarch through 
Garvagfty Road. I qQOtefram Sr 
Hugh Annesley s statement “There 
was a bulldozer, perhaps the 
potential for more.” Tb stop that 
bulldozer brcaktogabairicade of 
barbed wire and concretebkxhs it 
would have been necessary to shoot 
at the driver. Does anyone except the 
IRA consider their canse tofce 
furthered by dm martyrdom of an 
Orang e m a n and the subsequent 
mavhem throughout the province? 

A £ GAME 
Fdtham, Middlesex 


Sin Your survey of Hansard (9 
July) is flawed when it suggests 
that the first lime Nelson 
Mandela's name was mentioned in 
the House of Commons was in 
1953. One notable earlier occasion 
was Prime Minister's Question 
Time on IS July, 1978. Hansard 
records: 

. Miss Joan Lesion Will my right Hon 
Friend find time in his busy schedule to 
go to South Africa House and see 
whether he can get it opened in order 
that he may deliver birthday greetings 
:o Nelson Mandela on the occasion of 
his 60th birthday, after 16 years on 
Robben Island, greetings which the 
South African authorities refused ear- 
lier today to accept? 

The Prime Minister l have long been, 
as 1 ixow my Hoc Friends are and I 
iicpe many Opposition Members aie. an 
admirer of Nelson Mandela. Whether 
or sat Sovh Afrira House accepts the 
areetinas. I should lie on behalf of Her 
yjajscys Government to send him far- 
T'.’ insjs from this Despatch Box. 
Jim Callaghan’s response came 
at a lime when under the 
stewardship of David Owen, as 
Foreign Secretary, the Labour 
government was moving, albeit 
hesitatingly- towards a tougher 


policy against apartheid and, in 
response to the Soweto uprising 
and the murder of Steve Biko.was 
contemplating various forms of 
economic sanctions. 

Historians may now wish to try 
and assess bow much pain and 
suffering could have been avoided 
if the apartheid regime had not 
been protected internationally over 
the following decade by the 
constructive engagement policies 
of Margaret Thatcher and Ronald 
Reagan. 

MICHAEL TERRY 
London N12 


How the West 
killed Bosnia 


Sin Your claim that evil in Bosnia 
triumphed because “the good men 
of the West did nothing’’ (Leading 
article, II July) is wrong. 

From the start of the Bosnian 
Holocaust, those “good men” did 
something very effective before 
they went on doing nothing; they 
tied the victims* hands by means of 
an arms embargo. For those who 
questioned the morality of this 
deed, Srebrenica provided the 
answer. . 

Throughout the four hellish 
years successive massacres took 
place in Tuzla, Sarajevo. Prejidor. 
etc. When “good men" insist on 
doing nothing to stop this savagery, 
it becomes obvious mat they are no 
(ess evil than Karadzic and Mladic. 

Europe did not fail Bosnia, as 
you state. Europe killed Bosnia. 
DrSALAHEZZ 
Oxford 


Helping the 
street children 


Sir Christian Wolmar (“The 
railway children of Bucharest”, 8 
July) poses the question ; “So what 
good has the work of Western 
charities done since 1989?" Whilst 
a number of Western organisations 
have made false promises and 
continue to send truckloads erf 
inappropriate “aid”, a number of 
chanties do considerable work in 
Romania, elsewhere in central and 
eastern Europe and in the former 
Soviet Union. 

Christian Children's Bud of 
Great Britain has operated child- 
care programmes in Romania 
since 1990. These programmes, 
run in partnership with two 
indigenous Romanian charities, 
support almost 24500 children 
through individual child 
sponsorship. In Cluj-Napoca, 
nearly 700 families receive 
monthly assistance to help them 
keep their families together and 
not abandon them on to the streets 
or into children’s homes. 

International pressure has 
forced economic reforms upon 
Romania. Many are desperately 
needed. However, as in tbe 
southern world, it is women and 
children who have been hardest 
hit as Romania and other 
countries make their “transition”. 
It is social welfare programmes 
which suffer. 

CCFGB along with a charity 
from Belgium and a Romanian 
charity, have recently been 
awarded a grant from the EU. Our 
hope is to establish a Family and 


Child Service Centre in Cluj- 
Napoca. If successful, we hope that 
it might be a model which can be 
adopted by the authorities 
throughout Romania. 

A more appropriate question to 
pose might be: “So how can 
Romania implement social 
legislation and fund social welfare 
structures: how can the West assist 
them in doing this?” 

JON EDWARDS 
Programme Officer, Romania 
Christian Children ’s Fund of Great 
Britain 
London EC2 


Power to people, 
not judges 


Britain dithers 
on law of the sea 


Sin In November 1994 the United 
Nations Convention on the Law of 
the Sea came into force. The 
Government in that year expressed 
its satisfaction with the agreement 
which had been negotiated to allow 
implementation of Part XI of the 
Convention, dealing with the deep 
sea bed minerals regime, and 
expressed its intention to accede. In 
answer to a written question from 
Lord Kennel on 20 June 1996, 
Baroness Cbalker, Minister of State 
at the (foreign Office, confirmed that 
this is still the long-term aim but that, 
for scarcely explained reasons 
concerning the Rockafl fisheries 
zone, HMG would not take a 
decision on accession in the 


timeframe necessary to secure voting 
rights for tbe UK in the Law of the 
Sea Tribunal; that is, by 30 June. 

This convention, which formalises 
and consolidates maritime law and is 
the most important advance in the 
law of th.e sea during the second half 
of this century, has now been 
accepted by more than 100 
governments including Fiance and 
Germany, most other European 
countries, China and Japan. HMG’s 
delay in accession means that no 
British voice will be heard in those 
important first meetings of the 
institutions set up under the 
convention. 

Britain has always played a 
leading part in the development of 
the law of the sea, notleast of this 
major convention; it is therefore 
bizarre that maritime interests 
should be jeopardised in this way. 
Nothing is to be gained by this 
delay, least of ah for the Rockail 
fisheries, and much win be lost. We 
appeal most strongly for the 
necessary steps towards accession 
to be completed before Parliament 
rises in two weeks' time, in order to 
avoid a further three months’ delay. 
Professor NICHOLAS GAS KELL 
Dr RALPH BEDDARD 
Professor CHRISTINE CHINKIN 
MICHAEL RANKEN 
Institute of Maritime Law 
University of Southampton 
Higfifield, Hampshire 


The wrong MPs 

Sin What is all this about paying 
MPs more in order to attract the 
“land of people we want”? The 
kind of people who are motivated 
by money seem to me to be 
precisely the wrong kind of people. 

Salaries for MPs were introduced 
in order to allow ordinary people 
who had intelligence and a calling 
l but no independent means to lake 


Post tetters to Letters to the Editor; and include a daytime telephone number. 

> f -r- 01 Ti-293 2056: e-mail: letzerstii independent ca. ukt Letters may he edited for length and clarity. 


Sin Richard Bacon appears to 
confuse judges’ power with 
people’s power (letter, 9 July). 

Bills of rights confer positive 
rights which are virtually 
unrecognised in British law - like 
the right to personal privacy - thus 
providing more opportunities for 
ordinary citizens to sue 
government ministers and public 
officials than they' have currently. 
This does not shift power lo judges: 
it merely requires them to operate 
according to comprehensible 
human rights values established by 
Parliament rather than the more ’ 
obscure principles which currently 
underlie the law. 

The New Zealand Bill of Rights 
does not transfer legislative power 
from parliament to the courts but 
has nevertheless provided 
considerably more protection to 
individuals than anticipated. 

. JONATHAN COOPER 
i Legal Director 
l Liberty 
* London SE1 



prepared to forgo large 
earnings to pursue those ideals, are 
no more than monkeys who will 
j accept peanuts isa sad comment on 
a society which sees no value in 
personal integrity or sacrificial 
service. 

Ms V PARKER 
! St Albans, Hertfordshire 


Trees in Israel 


1 Sir It was interesting to read 
! Naomi Cohen’s letter (II July) 

. about Israels forest a lion policies. 
However, there was no reference to 
. the uprooting of over 30,000 trees 
’ in the Occupied Territories since 
the Oslo accords. If the Jewish 
National Fund enjoys “the 
accolade of one of the world s 
oldest environmentalists", perhaps 
it will oppose the destruction ifcft 
Palestinian environment wrought 
bv settlement and road-buildinu' 1 
ROB KENT 
Bimdtndtam 
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interview 


A COPPER’S TALE 

Last year six police officers lost compensation claims for the post-traumatic stress disorder they suffered after 
the Hillsborough football stadium tragedy. Yet 14 other officers have received £1.2m. Geoff Glave, invalided ou 
of the South Yorkshire force, is one of the six whose case goes before the Court of Appeal today. This is his story. 


“I 


was going round 
trying to *sort out 
who was alive and 
who was dead. I 
had been one of 
those helping to ferry Liverpool 
supporters % buses from the 
railway station to the Leppings 
Lane end of the ground. On the 
last trip, we realised things 
were a little bit unusual, 
because Leppings Lane was a 
seething mass. At about 
2.45pm, we were instructed to 
go to the opposite, Spion Kop 
end of the stadium. We were 
told there was a difficult situa- 
tion." The first deaths and seri- 
ous injuries had already 
occurred in the tunnel leading 
to the stadium. 

“Before I- realised iL three 
dead bodies on makeshift 
stretchers had been deposited 
at my feet. They were quite 
obviously dead. The serious- 
ness of it became apparent 
when we got messages saying 
that a temporary mortuary' had 
been set up in the gymnasium. 

“Within a few minutes there 


We were sitting 
among these 
bodies, eating. 
By that time, it 
seemed normal’ 


seemed to be bodies every- 
where. Fans, police officers and 
men from St John Ambulance 
were bringing stretchers over. 
The pitch was like a battlefield. 
There were bodies everywhere. 
Some people were dead; some 
appeared to be still alive and we 
went round trying to get them 
into the recovery position. 
People were bringing bodies 
over and then running back to 
the Leppings Lane end. 

“I don’t remember any par- 
ticular feelings then. It was just 
shock. I think I was numb. We 
just sort of got on with what we 
were doing. 

“A lot of us were sent round 
to the gymnasium at about 
3 JO. When I got there it was 
just unbelievable. There were 
bodies strewn everywhere." 

Hillsborough had been part 
of Geoff Glave’s landscape 
since he was a child, when he 
went there to watch Sheffield 
Wednesday. The ground was in 
his police division. 

He speaks from an immacu- 
late home on a small develop- 
ment in a former pit village. 
Glave, 46, and his wife, Elaine, 
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1 police pension. His income 
. halved, forcing him and his 


47. sold the home they had 
always aspired to in Fulwood, 
a comfortable middle-class part 
of Sheffield, after he retired 
from the South Yorkshire force 
on a i 
wasl 

wife to find a house that was 
£30.000 cheaper. After years of 
anguish and depression fol- 
lowing that fateful day, IS April 
1989. he was ready to leave 
Sheffield anyway. 

A committed' Christian, his 
life centres round his local 
evangelical church, his home 
and garden, and his family. He 
visits elderly people in the con- 
gregation, goes to Spanish 
classes and (his year took 
GCSE French. The couple have 
two grown-up children. 

He looks every inch the neat, 
conventional police constable he 
used to be: upright and decent. 
But beyond the dear grey eyes 
lies a fragile and guarded man 
after a menial battering he could 
never have imagin ed possible. 
He is easily brought to tears, 
even on happy occasions. 

‘‘We were trying to sort out 
the bodies. We were trying to 
get doctors lo do a preliminary 
certification. We kept counting, 
starting off at 20. then 30, then 
40. then we stopped counting . . . 
94 were eventually brought in. 
Each officer was given a body 
bag and a body to look after ” 
The two brothers of the lad in 
Mr Glave’s bag collapsed, 
beside themselves with grief, as 
he tried lo extract some details. 

“Policemen and women were 
sat round crying. They just 
couldn’t cope ’with it. We were 
doing what wc were doing with- 
out being able to believe iL We 
were there until past lam. 

*Tve dealt with deaths 
before, and some quite horrific 
ones, but never on such a scale. 
We just seemed to be sur- 
rounded by deaths. 

“There were these meals in 
hot boxes. The last thing we 
wanted lo do was eat, but even- 
tually people started say per- 
haps we ought to have some- 
thing to eat. So we ended up 
silling around among these 
bodies, eating. By this time it 
seemed normal. But it was 
macabre. It was like a living 
nightmare. There were officers 
who were really struggling. 

“For the next fortnight we 
were all fairly quiet at work. 
There was a sort of numbness, 
disbelief! 

“After about six months it 
was obvious there was some- 
thing wrong. I had thought 
everyone else was suffering 
from depression, but it was me 
that was suffering. 



Geoff Glave arrived at Hillsborough on a lovely sunny day, looking forward to the semi-final, and ended it surrounded by death 


Photographs: Peter Macdiarmid/Monty Frescoe 


“I was persuaded to see the 
force welfare officer. She 
advised me to go and see my 
doctor and go off sick. I started 
taking anti-depressants. 

“I used to drop my wife off 
at work and drop the children 
off. Then I used to go and park 
the car and sit there and cry. I 
was desperate because Td left 
my wife and children." 

Glave bad always liked a 
drink, but now ft was increasing, 
a loL “It was a couple of very 
large whiskies every night when 
I got home. It got to the point 
where I was dependent on hav- 
ing a drink to help me relax and 
unwind." His tolerance level, as 
he puts it, fell dramatically. 



ENTRY FORM 


Heart of _ 
Britain 



Heart of Britain’- supporting Royal Brampton Hospital • the UJCs specialist centra far heart and lung disease. 


HAVE A HEART - SEND A PICTURE 


The Heart of Britain Book, 
on sale in October 1996, 
will feature the 300 best 
photographs sent in by 
people like you. Just take 
your pictures and send the 
best to us. 

Sporty or lazy, upbeat or 
quaint - it's up to you. 
There are nine sections in 
the book. Match one to 
each of your chosen 
pictures: 


^HEART-Pfiocfrj. 


For every film processed at Dixons, 
Op will be donated to ^ 
Heart of Britain. 


Tomorrow's Britain • Animal Britain • Young 
Britain • Sporting Britain • Working Britain 
•Britain on the Move ■ Caring Britain • Good 
Time Britain ■ Beautiful Britain 

Each section winner will 
receive an Olympus Mju-1 
camera worth £129.99! 


Photographic Competition Entry Form 
I would like to enter : 

□ 3 photographs for the Heart of Britain Competition and enclose £2 

□ 10 photographs for the Heart of Britain Competition and enclose £5 
I agree to the terms and conditions detalted below: 

Name — _ fly* 


I 


Address. 


. P o st co de. 


Signed. 


.Date. 
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“My wife and children used to 
go around keeping their heads 
down.” 

He had flashbacks, and one 
night a particularly bad night- 
mare. “I was stood on the ter- 
races at Hillsborough and there 
was a sort of a greeny-black 
slime starting to ooze through. 
It was coming through the gaps 
in the concrete steps. I was try- 
ing to push myself away from it 
I couldn’t get away from it I 
was trying to scream out ‘help, 
help’, or something. It was one 
of those situations where I was 
trying to scream but couldn’L 1 
woke up and my wife was say- 
ing, ‘What's the matter, what’s 
the matter?’ I was on all 
fours pushing at the pillow. 

“I went back to work after a 
month. I thought I was better. 
I wasn’t” 

In December 1992 he went 
off sick with what he thought 
was a bad dose of flu. He never 
returned to work. 

He was certified by a Leeds 
University psychiatrist as suf- 
fering from post-traumatic stress 
disorder, now recognised as a 
distinct psychological condition. 

Glave was the only one in his 
division who was going for 
counselling, although he says 
there were others who were suf- 
fering. “It’s very much a macho 
thing, that you're a bobby. You 
can stand this sort of thing. 


“People thought I'd grown 
two heads. There were all sorts 
of comments made about me 
when I went back to work, 
from people who had been 
there [at Hillsborough] and 
people who hadn’L Any news- 
paper articles were left promi- 
nently for me to find, articles 
about mental illness or stress. 

“By about June 1993, the 
welfare officer said I was burnt 
out I retired after 23 years. 

“I bad dreamt I was on a 
cricket pitch. AH around me 
were people that I'd known. 
Senior officers from South 
Yorkshire and various other 
people were fielding. I was bat- 
ting. As I was batting, the bowl- 
ing was getting harder and 
harder. Someone kept coming 
up to me and taking the bat 
from me and giving me a smaller 
bat Eventually, they took the 
bat off me and gave me some- 
thing that looked like a thin 
polythene bag. I looked at it and 
looked around and smiled, 
dropped it and said you can stuff 
it and walked off the pitch. By 
the time I retired it was a great 
sense of relief that I’d not got to 
face any more of it." 

When he and the five others 
who had played similar roles 


brought their cj aims before the 
Hgh Court in Sheffield last 
year, Mr Ju?tice Waller threw, 
them out The three defen- 
dants - the South Yorkshire 
force, Sheffield Wednesday 
Football Club and the engi- 
neers Eastwood and Partners - 
had admitted liability for neg- 
ligence. But the judge ruled 
that the six were not “rescuers’ 

The relatives 
were screaming 
at me that I 
had murdered 
their son’ 


and that their involvement had 
not been “within the area of 
proximity”, making it unrea- 
sonable for them to recover 
damages when “bystanders" 
would not 

In last month’s settlement at 
the door of the court, the 
three defendants agreed to 
pay out £1.2m in damages lo 
M other offieeis who had tried 
to save crushed and dying fans 


in the Leppings Lane pens. 
. Is there a real difference 
between the two groups? 

“'People say that we are chas- 
ing money; but we’re actually 
trying to get some acknowl- 
edgement that we’re not 
supermen or superwomen. We 
can cope with horrific situa- 
tions, but not with something 
on the scale of Hillsborough. 

“It was a lovely sunny day. 
We were enjoying being alive, 
working, looking forward to a 
semi-final, a tremendous atmos- 
phere at Hillsborough. And 
then, suddenly, 94, and eventu- 
ally 96, people were dead." 

Glave had attended murder 
scenes in the past, and suicides. 
“You have a few sleepness 
nights and then you get over it." 

The fact that so much blame 
was laid at the door of police 
officers has left an indelible 
scar. He won't be attending the 
Court of Appeal in London 
today after his experience at the 
hearing in Sheffield. 

“There were relatives down 
there. When I came out they 
were screaming at me that I 
murdered their son. I was ill 
for about a week after that. I 
just can’t cope with that. The 
thing I can't cope with is actu- 


Interview by Patricia Wynn Davies 


ally being blamed, when all I 
was doing was doing my job 
arid trying to sort out the mess 
afterwards. 

“It was obvious that a lot of 
people had turned up without 
tickets. A lot of people had 
drunk a heD of a lot before - who 
were determined to get into the 
ground and they didn't care who 
got in the way. I'm not blaming 
Liverpool fans or Forest fans. 
But South Yorkshire police were 
not the only ones to blame. 

“Yes, it does make me feel 
angry. The numbers of officers 
claiming has been whittled 
down (originally 150, now 37]. 
There’s been a lot of emo- 
tional blackmail." 

He does not believe he has 
the mental or emotional 
strength to bold down a job. “I 
could not cope with the rigours 
of iL I have a very short fuse. I 
have to avoid situations of con- 
flict, and things like crowds, 
which threaten to wind me up 
or make me fee! claustrophobic. 

“I still think about it. There 
are constant reminders, like 
every time a football match is 
mentioned." 

As we speak, he gets a phone 
call from his daughter to say she 
has just graduated in social sci- 
ence. Elaine, formerly a school 
secretary, is now studying social 
science as well. “I think they're 
trying to figure me out." 


50 GET OUT THERE /A A/D SNAP THE WINNER! 


Sign here for years of aggravation 


I folly expect to be arrested 
for credit card fraud any 
day now. 

The scenario will be like 
this. I am buying some vital 
summertime household item 
in a reputable store, such as a 
hammock or a man-size cactus 
plant, and after a bit of hag- 
gling I agree to pay the full 
price. I hand over my credit 
card. The assistant makes me 
sign all the forms, and then 
goes behind the scenes, saying: 
“Just a momenL please." 

Now. if this were happening 
in a restaurant, Td know what 
was going on. The waiter 
would be retiring to a safe cor- 
ner to make a note of my 
credit card number, my signa- 
ture and my details so that he 
could later make lots of pur- 
chases in my name. Maybe he 
even has a machine m the 
kitchen that reproduces credit 
cards on the spot. I don't 
know. Fair enough, though. 

But the scenario in the big 
department store where I buy 
my cactus and hammocks is 
different. I know that behind 
the scenes the assistant is talk- 
ing to a Mr Robinson and say- 
ing, U I think there's something 


funny about this payment ..." 

And the reason she is saying 
this is that my signature on the 
form doesn’t look much like the 
signature on the credit card. 

And the reason she is say- 
ing Ibis is that I have just 
received a new credit card. 
And when I came to obey the 
instructions (“Cut your old 
credit card in 10,000 tiny 
pieces and bum each one in a 
separate bonfire, then sign 
your new card AND NEVER 
EVER LOSE SIGHT OF IT 
except of course in a restau- 
rant when letting a waiter 
have it to take to his little 
machine in the kitchen Lo 
make thousands more like it ") 
I tried to sign the new card, 
and found that there wasn’t 
enough room on the little strip 
for my normal signature so I 
made a mess of it and now the 
signature on my credit card 
looks as if ii belongs to Mike 
Kim. 

Am I the only one who 
thinks that the signature space 
on modem credit cards does 
not correspond to the size of 
modem signatures? Over the 
years I have worked out a 
fairly consistent signature 



Miles Kington 

which, if my mind is else- 
where, I can always repro- 
duce accurately. (If f am try- 
ing to concentrate, 1 make a 

mess of iL Signing your name 
is one of those things that have 
to be done without thinking 
about them, {ike reversing a 

car into a small space, carry- 
ing a veiy foil glass of water, 
or dancing the waltz.) But 
when I try to get this familiar 
signature on to a credit card, 
my pen slides off the strip at 
top and bottom and while I am 
trying lo force it back on again, 
ray signature goes all adey, 
like a car rolling from side to 
side of the road after hitting 
the kerb. 

So I end up called Mike 
Kim on mv credit card. 


Bui I sign nty credit card slip 
from Miles Kington. And the 
lady in the department store 
hurries away to consult Mr 
Robinson before sending for 
the police. 

Which brings us fleetingly 
to Princess Diana. 

Princess Diana has recently 
won £15m in the Royal Nat- 
ional Lottery, but lost her 
right to be called Her Royal 
Highness. A few people felt 
sorry for her and a lot of 
people felt that she was a lot 
more overpaid than any MP 
will ever be. but my immedi- 
ate reaction was to think: 
Clever girl, she now has more 
of a chance of getting her 
name on to her credit card 
than she bad before. Previ- 
ously, she had to sign herself 
as “HRH Princess of Wales" 
or some such, but now she can 
get away with something a lot 
shorter. Whatever she’s called 
now. (You can tell that I am 
not sure how these titles work. 
I myself was once divorced, 
and my ex-wife decided to 
keep the title she had gained 
through marriage, but as the 
title was only Mrs Kington, it 
never made the front page of 


the News of the World.) 

The trouble with err 
cards is that you don’t g( 
second chance to do your 
nature. Whatever you writ 
that little strip is there 
years and years. My c 
chance now is to painstakii 
change my everyday signal 
to make it look more like 
one signed by “Mike Kim" 
my credit card, or even chai 
my name by deed poll to M 
Kim. Or perhaps I could g< 
done by machine. These d; 
whenever you are trying 
wnte a cheque out in a deps 
ment store, the assistant alw 
tries to stop you by sayi 

priht the cheque 
you,” or more commoi 
when you ask who it should 
made payable to, “It's all rif 
we ve got a stamp." Then ti 
hand the cheque to yi 
together with a pen, for site 
ture. A1 which point, I \ 
reject the pen and say, “It’s 
right. I’ve got a stamp" a 
produce a printing stamp tl 
has an exact reproduction 
Mike Kim's signature on it 

It s a bit dodgy. But it’s h 
ter than being arrested 

credit card fraud. 



the commentators 


A being that works in mysterious ways 

Who IS to asnr • o nn-«i «1 T - -i * , 


T 


IS to say what is a proper religion? That all-seeing judge of transcendental things, the Charity Commission 
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arc an6 nSa- 


ial ground in \Afeles appears to be what caused 
the Commission lo think again. There is no 


PhysicB hcTri f® 30 '™ of any wong-^oing: ^ maf 

of our Bv7» n t;« A ii , ' ul 



_ - our ByzaniJne^^^i.,^ !“J5 made a mistake “ granting them char- 

TTie pagans are deepin spiritu Jormh.# ““S® sla l us ' T ’ Commission says, 

with the Cbaritv combat Faui de mieux, the Commission has 

gian, 

" 5«i registered as a relimmw rh^hTCT wcai is ana wnat is not-a oona 

the Commission said no - thev wp^ ^ ut religion. This inteliectuany impossible 
proper religion. Finaliy, Iastvear ^ ■ eads L them mto «*« countmg of angels 

raa^ed to get themselves roistered imriS P^'. weiring up of troscendental 
a different clause of chariofSS n Jflc ^judging of the ineffable, Pagan- 

S ’-, bui », ran. Uinr pronounce, is no, a religion 

and the bereaved HdSSr°l2S r „(- e ^3® ** promulgation of 

*■ year later, the religion is a public good per se and there- 



1 year later, the 



e ® en tidUy spiritual and religious rather 
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circular argument - they are too relimous 
1® U**? “^“"Y charity, but not relimous 


enough to count as a religion. 

is a tiny chanty. It trains coun- 
dying and ccm- 

aucts funerals. Paganism is recognised as a 
propw religion by the Home Offic^which 


d£~r «raprams mto pris- 
fjpns. The Thists attempt to buy a pagan bur- 


Deity or Supreme Being, modelled to some 
Mdem on the Judaeo-Christian tradition.** 
What about the Buddhists, who have no 
God, or the Hindus, who have ency- 
clopaedias full of them? “Oh, of course we 
accept the world's five major religions. They 
are substantial. H So size matters? “Yes, and 
antiquity.” What about the Mormons? 
They are not ancient and their beliefs are 
distinctly odd “There are a great many of 
them.” What about the Exclusive 


POLLY TOYNBEE 


Bretheren, who do definite barm to those 
born into their dosed ranks? “We do allow 
cults and sects within the main religions.” 

But why not die pagans, who claim, per- 
haps not entirely convincingly, some 
100,000 adherents? ‘'They do not believe in 
a single Supreme Being, but they worship 
aspects of nature. Paganism is a loose 
association, not like a church. They are too 
self-defining, without initiation to mark 
membership, without much ceremony and 
ritual" So more m umbo-jumbo with more 
smells, spells and bells might do the trick? 

Clare Piout, a witch and co-ordinator of 
the Pagan Hospice and Funeral Trust, ful- 
minates with indignation. They have initi- 
ation rituals - with blindfolds, circles and 
a turning lo the North, South, East and 


West Their covens have ceremonies, cast- 
ing circles, casting spells, sending out pow- 
ers to do good. They are not devilish, but 
believe whatever they send out for good or 
evO rebounds upon the sender fourfold. 
They reject the Christian tradition of divid- 
ing things into good and evil, a d ualism that 
fails to describe things as they are - an inex- 
tricable mixture of both. 

Pagans have many gods. There are eight 
main rituals a year - the two solstices of 
Yule and Summer, Lammas, Beltaine 
(Mayday), Sawainc (Halloween, the old 
Celtic new year), Imbolc (ewe's milk) and 
the two equinoxes. Their ceremonies, she 
says, create energy but they are not as emo- 
tionally consuming as the speaking in 
longues of the Peniecostalists. 

You may think all this is fairly loopy. It 
is, however, no loopier than other religions. 
Nor is it odder than others on the com- 
mission’s register. Consider The Odinic 
Rite, which got its charitable status as a reli- 
gion in 1988, for “The continuity and pro- 
motion of the organic spiritual beliefs and 
religion of the indigenous people of North- 
ern Europe as embodied in the Eddas and 
as they have found expression in the wis- 
dom and historic experience of these peo- 


ples. n Quite apart from the eerie racist over- 
tones, the pagans mutter that the Odioists 
only got registered as a bona fide religion 
by. pretending that Odin worship is 
monotheistic, when it has myriads of gods. 

Case law on acceptable religions makes 
enjqyably silly reading. For a long while, the 
South Place Ethical Society - atheists, 
humanists and agnostics - were absurdly 
registered as a religion, although their aim 
has always been to demolish beuef in a God 
or a hereafter. They were thrown off the 
religious register in 1980, but crept back as 
a charily under the more likely clause that 
they do public good by debunking super- 
stition. Chinese ancestor-worship and sci- 
entologists, however, failed in the courts. 

What is the answer to all this? Religion 
is ineffable, mysterious, an act of faith, a 
state of grace, a light inaccessibly hidden 
from our eyes - not, in other words, the sort 
of thing courts or charity commissioners 
should be expected to codify and police. 
There is only one sane answer - and that 
is to deregister them all. Our secular soci- 
ety, where only 35 per cent of people believe 
in a Supreme Being, should not be spend- 
ing public funds, in tax forgone, to finance 
any of these curious belies. 


Ulster looks into the abyss 

David McKittrick laments the 
week that destroyed everything 


W ords such as “water- 
shed” and “momen- 
tous” have been used 
so often in relation to 
Northern Ireland in 
recent years that their meaning is in 
danger of becoming devalued. But 
there is little doubt that the events of 
last week merit both of those teims 
and more. Furthermore, the water- 
shed is one of a most disastrous kind. 

The sight of riots, petrol bombs and 
destruction is bad enough, but the 
long-term consequences of what has 
happened in the past week are even 
worse. The rule ot law has been fun- 
damentally, perhaps fatally, under- 
mined and it may be that die Baubles, 
which many had hoped had run their 
course, are being regenerated before 
our eyes. 

The Government gives every app- 
earance of either Ttotnnderstaiicfing 
wtiat is happening dr of being in 
denial. The impression given by Sir 
A Patrick Mayhew, In a series of stighlty 
giddy television appearances, was that 
the problem lay among three de- 
ments: Unionists, nationalists, and 
the local police force. There was no 
evident recognition that in the course 
of the week a large amount of author- 
ity had been transferred from the Gov- 
ernment to the men on the streets. Sir 
Patrick told one incredulous inter- 
viewer to cheer up. 

What began at Drumcree on Sun- 
day last as a problem over a march 
developed, as thousands of Orange- 
men took to the streets in an effort to 
bring the province to a standstill, into 
a fundamental issue of the rule of law. 

The eventual decision to reverse the 
original ruling and allow the Orange- 
men to inarch along the Catholic 
Garvaghy Road was defended by Sir 
Hugh Annesley, the chief constable, 

grounds.' If the RU(?had not forced 
the march through, Sir Hugh argued, 
the security forces could have teen 
overwhelmed and many deaths might 
have followed. There was no other 
option, Sir Patrick explained breezily. 

This frank recognition of reolpoiitik 
ignored what many nationalists saw as 
the moral dimension. The authorities 
had thought it right to ban the march: 
their minds had teen changed not by 
force of argument bat by a wave of 
civil disobedience that stretched from 


peaceful demonstrations through 
hijackings and intimidation to serious 
assaults and a murder. 

Moderate nationalist Ireland, polit- 
ical and spiritual, watched in honor as 
the two men, and later John Major, 
spelled out that the Government had 
in effect no choice but to bow to the 
disorder threatened by the big Orange 
battalions. This section of opinion has 
spent a quarter of a century arguing 
with republican extremists that Britain 
is neutral in the dispute. 

• The Government has, however, just 
conceded what the hawks in the IRA 
argue: that Britain responds primar- 
ily to violence, and that a peace 
process & less likely to bring results 
that a war process. 

David Trimble, leader of the Ulster 
Unionist Party for less than a year, has 
just moved away from the strict par- 
liamentarianism of. his predecessor, 
James Mofyneaux, and regressed to an 
earlier, more primitive form of Union- 
ism, the sort Identified with Carson 
and Craigavonin the Home Rule cri- 
sis of 19X2 and after. In other words, 
he is not just head of a small group of 
MFs bat can also command a highly 
effective Orange street force. 

hfr Trimble has not, during his 
career, made .any proposal on the 
future government of Northern Ire- 
land which was remotely BkeJy to be 
acceptable to northern nationalists. 
He is hardly likely to do so now. 

U monism has always contained 
voices who have argued that the best 
means of strengthening and safe- 
guarding the union with Britain was to 



quote Theodore Roosevelt, that while 
he may speak softly, he carries a big 
stick. One need only ask oneself: who 
has more power in the province now, 
David lixmble or Sir Patrick Mayhew? 

After the loyalist general stoke of 
1974, it took British governments 11 
years before they dared to take an 
action strongly opposed by Unionists 
and sign the 1985 Anglo-Irish Agree- 


The Government has conceded what the IRA 
hawks argue: that Britain responds to violence 


reach an accommodation with nation- 
alists. This faction has, however, 
always been in a minority, and is now 
certain to remain so. The psycholog- 
ical mindset of the leaders of Union- 
ism and Orangedan is that if they 
eschew negotiation, stand firm and 
face down their opponents they are 
likely to get their way. They will now 
be confirmed in this belief! With 
Drumcree under his belt, Mr Trimble 
may enter a more paitiamenlary phase 
bui from now on, all will be aware, to 


menu Now a new armlock has been 
placed on British policymakers, and it 
is difficult to imagine Tony Blair, or 
another Conservative government, 
doing anything that would go strongly 
against the Orange grain. Re-impos- 
ing the full authority that the Gov- 
ernment lost last week would require 
talking on the Orange Order again at 
another Drumcree and winning 
The week had another terrible 
effect in that it set back for years the 
prospects of some agreed new settle- 


ment. Dublin and moderate national- 
ists have spent a decade and more 
working on the theory that while the 
union with Britain is here to stay for 
the foreseeable future, the consolation 
on offer to Irish nationalists is the con- 
struction, slowly but surely, of a fairer 
Northern Ireland in which Unionism 
and nationalism can both be res- 
pected. That theory has been dealt a 
shattering and possibly lethal blow. 

Priests, bishops and nationalist MFs 
are all now saying the same thing: that 
the RUC, probably with government 
approval, showed itself one-sided both 
in its strategy and in the actfons of indi- 
vidual officers. 

In 1969, the television pictures of 
officers dubbing Catholic civil rights 
campaigners lea to the first serious 
trouble. In 1996, nationalist leaders 
watched with something close to dis- 
belief as policemen did not move in on 
Orangemen blocking roads but waded 
m with unmistakable energy and even 
enthusiasm to shift Catholics sitting 
down on the Garvaghy Road. 

The RUG the mast important insti- 
tution of the state, had won the quiet 
admiration of many nationalists over 


the years for its increased profession- 
aiism and, often, its attention to polit- 
ical sensitivities. It is no exaggeration 
to say that almost all of this has been 
lost m the course of a single week, 


darkly that there may have been some 
form of mutiny threatened within the 
force by police who would not con- 
template taking on the Orange order. 

Most Orangemen clearly believe 
that they won a great victory last 
week. Certainly their march got 
through. Nationalists were humili- 
ated, and Unionism and Orange ism 
demonstrated real muscle. 

But in the process the underlying 
instability of the state was exposed, the 
very fabric of society was ripped and 
damaged, and the most fundamental 
questions were posed about the 
refbnnability of Northern Ireland. 

It seems hardly credible that a 

of a bright new futurecou/d so swSiy 
be transformed into a political waste- 
land, its economic prospects dashed, 
its image defaced, its communal rela- 
tions in rains. Even in Ireland the 
prospects have rarely seemed bleaker. 


Troops fine baton 
rounds in the 
Bogside earty 
yesterday. The idea 
that Britain is neutral 
has been dealt a 
devastating blow 

Photograph: 
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We fight 
on, for the 
140 million 
listeners 

John Tusa on why 
the World Service 
must be independent 


F ive weeks on from director- 
general John Birt’s radical reor- 
ganisation proposals of 7 June, 
resistance to them as they affect the 
BBC World Service has continued to 
grow. This has taken BBC manage- 
ment by surprise, but bos not induced 
them to offer any substantive changes. 
The critics must fight on. Why? 

First, the reported so-called Birt 
“concessions’* of last Friday do not 
represent a concession of any signifi- 
cance. Even if World Service News and 
Current Affairs remain at Bush 
House, they will stSl be transferred to 
the editorial control of BBC News and 
Current Affairs. Another layer of edi- 
torial and managerial control will 
have been introduced. 

Second, the transfer of all other 
English language programme-making 
to the new BBC domestic “super” 
directorates destroys the essential inte- 
gration of World Service programme- 
making, where the English service 
and the 42 other languages live off one 
another in a symbiotic process. 

Third, inthe past decade and a half, 
the World Service has made more and 
more of its p r ogr am mes itself As Radio 
4 programmes focused more closely on 
the needs of their audiences, the World 
Service found them less suitable for 
their international listeners. When Bush 
House made programmes designed for 
the global audience, the World Service 
reached levels of listenership and 
respect never achieved before. 

Fourth, the World Service had in 
the recent past to "commission ” some 
of its financial programmes from 
Radio 4. They were never satisfactory. 

Fifth, under the accounting systems 
that will prevail in the new structures, 
the cash-strapped World Service will 
have to pay for BBC domestic over- 
heads in a way that it has never had 
to before. It is all designed to help the 
domestic services. 

Five weeks on, the director-general 
proclaims the perfection of his plans; 
the possibility of error has never 
entered his mind. The chairman, Sir 
Christopher Bland - and how long did 
he have to scrutinise the proposals 
before rubber-stamping them? - 
rejects all criticism as “msulting’'. 

Surely the tune has come for some 
answers*. They are owed to the 2.000 
World Service staff; the J40 million lis- 
teners, and the countless British listen- 
era who know what the service is worth. 

The dock should be slopped at 7 
June. Nothing will be lost by such a 
delay, except conceivably some loss of 
face by the director-general. Nothing 
should be done until the National 
Audit Office has scrutinised the Birt 
proposals to see if they will represent 
value for taxpayer's money, and will 
allow the World Service to continue 
to be editorially and managerialfy 
effective. 


The writerwosi 
BBC World Sendee j 
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Power to the people of London town 

Following the loss of the GLC, a movement has begun to campaign for change. But will its ideas lead to action? 


the abolition of the Greater 
London Council by Margaret 
Thatcher has had at least this 
jtage: ft has forced Londoners to 
creatively for themselves about 
city, rather than to leave it to 
politicians. Into the vacuum 
come dozens of bodies to con- 
virtually every aspect of the cap- 
id campaign for change, 
the list in front of me are more 
120 separate organisations: 
n for London, London Fust, 
on Cycling Campaign, London 
s Association, London Forum, 
on Pride, and so on. Drawn 
hese groups are people who 

[never think of standing m a 

election. Some are concerned 
is in a general sense. Some are 
lined to a particular cause. For 
London has become a sort of 

But they are all involved m a 

•ending dialogue in which some 
creative thinking has taken 

unburdened, ft must be said, by 

_ -l. n _ —C an 


Jfong came the Architecture 
ion, with the notion of faold- 
jlie meetings on London 
It found to its astonishment 



that between 1,000 and 24*00 people 
were prepared to come to each of the 
monthly debates, which began in Jan- 
uary and finished last week. 

This sudden widening of public 
participation has changed the nature 
of the enterprise. A collection of dis- 
parate bodies of weD-meaning people 
is beginning; to turn into a movement, 
and becoming something more titan a 
series of single-issue pressure groups. 

Tte reason for thfccomiqg together 
is that improving London is such an 
attractive enterprise, It is not just the 
place where the campaigners live: 
more than that, London is a world city 
comparable with Buis, New York and 
Tbkyo. A recent study showed that 
London and New York level peg as the 
world’s leading financial centres; Lon- 
don matches New York and Paris in 
tourism,' it is ftz&y up with the others 
in creative and ctAtaai imfastries; and 
it retains substantial power and influ- 
ence well beyond national botmd- 
j r these four dries have 
id shortcomings - transport 
in London and New York, areas of 
great social deprivation in all but 
Tokyo. 

The challenge, therefore, is nothing 
less than to make London the best .'lUiV’Ugki “ -K“ 

place in the world. Such an achieve- exhaust gases, household and factory 


ANDREAS WHITTAM SMITH 


meni could take many forms. Herbert 
Girard eti for instance, who studies the 
metabolism of cities, believes that 
London could become a pioneer in the 
21st century as it was in the 19th. In the 
last century. London set the pattern for 

John Gummer delivered 
some soundbites 
and promptly left 

dries everywhere in its early use of fos- 
sil fuels, in its public transport network 

ire rdi'4i>^ /liennwl amneftw'irtt 



waste wherever it could, London would 
recycle plant nutrients as well as phys- 
ical goods, and it would fully embrace 
dean energy technology such as solar 
systems. The capital city would become 
self-sustaining. 

Wonderful! But there is a prior 
question. How is the connection to be 
made between ideas and action? Once 
you have excited thousands of people 
with your notions, you have loget real 
and find ways of influencing the 
decision-takers in the direction of 
new ideas for a belter city. 

At the last of the series of debates 
on Friday -extracts from which can be 
seen on Carfton TV this evening at 
10.40pm - it was agreed that in the 
absence of an elected autboriiy, there 
axe two suhsidian- sets of decision- 
lakers that can be worked on. First, 
there are the financial institutions 
which own so much office, retail and 
factoiy property in London; and, sec- 
ond, there are the London boroughs, 
which retain considerable powers. As 
for central gcmemmenL the difficulties 
were exemplified by the behaviour of 
the Environment Secretary, John 
Gummer, who came into the debate 
to deliver some soundbites to camera 
and then promptly left. 

This leaves most people engaged in 


the London crusade hoping for a 
change of government. That is Plan A 
Mr Blair enters 10 Downing Street 
and delivers an elected strategic body 
for London and a separately elected 
mayor - as he said he would at the 
public debate held in April. The trou- 
ble with this approach is that it is pas- 
sive and trusting 

So Plan B has emerged. Under this 
scheme, a sort of unofficial Royal 
Commission is established to do the 
hard work of turning ideas about the 
future of London into coherent pol- 
icy proposals. Care is taken to make 
the exercise as consultative as possi- 
ble by reaching out to ordinary Lon- 
doners. It is done quickly in order to 
fit into Plan A. Perhaps the City of 
London is invited to provide the nec- 
essaiy standing as well as the secre- 
tariat. In this way, ideas begin to be 
transmuted into action by gaining 
authority. The movement for a better 
London makes progress. 

Perhaps even a Conservative gov- 
ernment with a renewed mandate 
would find it difficult to reject a well- 
argued case for reform. The abolition 
of the GLC would finally have pro- 
duced a great benefit, albeit too long ! 
in coming - a completely fresh start in j 
the government of London. ■ 



Welcome to the future: Seiko Kinetic®, the first 
quartz watch that turns your movement into 
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Chancellor 


American television has never 
been notable for its intelli- 
gence, but the news "anchor- 
man” John Chancellor was a 
remarkable exception. In an age 
of weather girls unable to dis- 
tinguish cumulus from cirrus, 
and reporters remarkable 
chiefly for their dentistry. 
Chancellor exemplified an ear- 
lier generation of television 
presenters who were, first, re- 
porters of news, only secondarily 
(and embarrassingly to them) 
celebrities. 

Unlike many current broad- 
casters, Chancellor joined tele- 
vision from a position in print. 
He wrote his own wards and 
asked his own questions and. in 
addition to his traditional 
virtues as a reporter, his work 
was characterised by a thought- 
fulness and sceptical intelli- 
gence which, in the reductionist 
environment of American tele- 
vision, seemed strongly' intel- 
lectual. 

Curiously for one whose tele- 
vision reputation was essen- 
tially highbrow. Chancellor 
never graduated from college. 
He grew up in Chicago, raised 
by an Irish mother who. as he 
liked to recall, landed as a girl 
on Ellis Island. Leaving high 
school, he briefly attended the 
University of Illinois campus on 
Chicago's Navy Pier, then went 
to work as a reporter for the 
Chicago Sun -Times. Chicago 
journalism was still in its Front 
Page heyday: as a training 
ground for aggressive, compet- 
itive journalists it was non- 
pareil: and for all his eventual 
urbanity Chancellor never lost 
the appetite for a good story. 

In 1959 print was more pres- 
tigious than electronic media, so 
Chancellor was takings risk by 
joining the National Broad- 
casting Company (NBC) as a 
Chicago-based reporter in that 
year. He concentrated first on 
radio, serving with the local af- 
filiate WMAQ, but then grad- 
ually began work in television 
as the fledgling national news 
operation of NBC took hold. As 
a reporter, he was imaginative, 
pioneering "remotes" such as a 
live radio broadcast from the 
Yerkcs Observatory in Wis- 
consin. and brave, covering a 
massive oil and gas fire dose up 
at the Hammond Indiana oil re- 
fineries and once sneaking mi- 
crophone in hand into a cinema 
to broadcast the capture of a 
holed-up gunman, only to dis- 
cover that the police had not yet 
arrived. 

Much of this ingenuity, and 
a humorous but attractively un- 
pretentious manner remained 
even as Chancellor climbed the 
NBC ladder and received 
grander postings - Moscow, 
London, and Brussels were 
among his beats in the years (hat 
followed At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1964. he 
was arrested as an on-floor 
reporter by security men for 
straying outside designated 
space: he signed off his on-air 
report with the famous line. 
"This is John Chancellor, some- 
where in custody.” 

As the host for two years of 



Chancellor: appetite for a story 


the morning news and chat 
. show Today, Chancellor en- 
. hanced the programme’s grow- 
l ing reputation as a cultural 
institution, and showed that a 
■ mix of news and entertainment 
could be presented at a high lev- 
el without sacrificing all- 
important ratings. Tellingly, be 
was the one presenter of Today 
able to defy the uetwork's stip- 
ulation that he do commercials 
as well as the programme itself. 
However "light” Today could 
be. Chancellor insisted on 
preserving a distinction be- 
tween the role of journalist 
and salesman. 

This integrity and his grow- 
ing stature as a correspondent 
drew Chancellor to the atten- 
tion of President Johnson, then 
looking for someone to head the 
Voice of America (America's 
Cold War equivalent of the 
BBC’s World Service). With the 
country's position in the world 
increasingly undermined by the 
escalation of its involvement in 
Vietnam, the post was unat- 
tractive, not to mention badly 
paid. But, as with so many oth- 
er appointees of LBJ, Chan- 
cellor found himself unable to 
resist the importuning mix of 
flattery and cajolery from his 
President. In the event, he 
served only two years, finding 
the job as difficult as expected, 
and finding too that he pre- 
ferred the excitement of news 
reporting to the labours of 
administration. 

Returning to NBC in 1967 as 
a national correspondent. 
Chancellor ascended to the 
main anchorman's chair for the 
Sightly Netty in 1970, at first 
paired with David Brinkley 
(surviving member of the pre- 
ceding Huntley-Brinkley team), 
then on his own. Initially 
competing against the fabled 
Walter Cronkite on CBS, Chan- 
cellor seemed doomed to enjoy 
only second place in the criti- 
cal supper-time ratings. But 
gradually, aided by Cronkite’s 
retirement and a growing apti- 
tude for the job. Chancellor and 
NBC drew even with their rivals 
and at times outstripped them. 

As anchor. Chancellor's 
imaginativeness and humour 
were necessarily restrained, 
which he sometimes found frus- 
trating. He lasted in the position 
a dozen years, however, in part 
because ofNBCs failure to find 
an equally accomplished re- 
placement. Finally stepping 
down in 1981 he remained a fix- 
ture on the Nightly News as com- 
mentator into the next decade, 
and was greatly popular for his 
wiy, pointed reflections about 
events of the day. After retiring 
completely from NBC, he pub- 
lished two books on American 
broadcasting and America's fu- 
ture. as well as narrating a crit- 
ically esteemed PBS series on 
baseball. 

Although never an icon of the 
mass media like his rival Wal- 
ter Cronkite (for several gen- 
erations of Americans die face 
of the evening news) nor capa- 
ble of the showbiz appeal of 
his tandem predecessors Hunt- 
ley and Brinkley. Chancellor 
□one the less represented a 
superior intelligence in Amer- 
ican broadcasting which, with 
his death, has no surviving 
practitioner. 

Andrew Rosenheim 


John William Chancellor, jour- 
nalist and broadcaster bom 
Chicago, Illinois 14 July 1927; 
staff, NBC News J 950-65, 
1967-93; Director, Voice of 
■America 1966-67; married 
Constance Herbert (marriage 
dissolved; one daughter J, 1958 
Barbara Upshaw ( one son, one 
daughter); died Princeton, New 1 
Jersey 12 Juh 1996. 



Luis Rodriguez 


Luis Rodriguez was one of a 
celebrated quintet of estab- 
lished Cuban professional box- 
ers who emigrated in the wake 
of Fidel Castro's rise to power 
and who went on to become 
world champions. The others 
were UUmmio "Sugar” Ramos, 
Benny Parat, Jose Legra and 
Jose Napoles. 

Ramos and Napoles eventu- 
ally settled in Mexico,. Legra in 
Spain, and both the ill-fated 
Parat, who died following a 
world title contest in 1962, and 
Rodriguez made their homes in 
the United States. 

Born in Camaguey, in the 
centre of the island, Rodriguez 
was the Cuban welterweight 
champion by the time he was 21, 
but when the Batista Govern- 
ment fell to Castro in January 
1959, professional sport rapid- 
ly fell out of favour. Within four 
months the machinery of the so- 
cialist economy was in place. 


and although there continued to 
be professional boxing promo- 
tions for some time, me ideo- 
logical strain of Castro's 
revolution was effectively sealed 
by bis landmark statement: "I 
am a Mandst- Lenin 1s t and shall 
be until I die”. 

A cheerful, flat-nosed extro- 
vert, Rodriguez settled quickly 
in America, after arrivag in 
Miami in mid- 1959. He soon 
earned a world rating, and went 
on to win the world welter- 
weight title in the Dodger Sta- 
dium In Los Angeles in March 
1963 with a 15-round points de- 
rision over the defending cham- 
pion, the Virgin Islander Emile 
Griffith. 

Although he was trained by 
Angelo Dundee, whose name 
was made by his long associa- 
tion with M uhamm ad All, Ro- 
driguez did not last long as 
champion himself. Griffith had 
been smart enough to insist on 


a return clause in the contract 
and only three months lateral 
the rematch in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, a split de- 
cision by the Judges went in 
favour of Griffith. Rodriguez 
was furious. "I thought I won 
easily,” he complained. In a 
third and " deriding " world ti- 
tle fight in Las Vegas in Jane 
1964, Griffith won but a gain it 
was desperately dose, one judge 
scoring for Rodriguez and two 
for the champion. 

In 1964 Rodriguez twice beat 
Rubin Carter, who was even- 
tually jailed for a murder he did 
not commit and became the 
subject of Bob Dylan's song 
“Hurricane". 

At the end of 1966 Rodriguez 
moved up to middleweight and 
twice beat die alarmingly tough 
Philadelphian Bennie Briscoe, 
but when he eventually chal- 
lenged the richly talented reign- 
ing champion Nino Benvenuti 


Gottfried von Einem 


Against the background of cul- 
tural uncertainty that inevitably 
followed the total destruction of 
Austria at the end of the Sec- 
ond World Whr, the organisers 
of the Salzburg Festival took the 
unusually bold step of featuring 
an entirely new opera by a vir- 
tually unknown composer for 
their 1947 Festival. The opera 
in question was Damons Tod 
(“Danton’s Death") by Lhe 29- 
year-old Austrian Gottfried von 
Einem, and its overwhelming 
success served to launch von 
Einem almost immediately into 
the forefront of post-war 
musical activity in Central 
Europe. 

The son of the Austrian mil- 
itary attache in Switzerland, 
von Einem was educated in 
Germany and England, and at 
the age of 20 was appointed 
ripetheur at the Berlin Staat- 
soper. From 1941 to 1943 he 
studied privately with Boris 
Blacher, a composer whose 
music had recently been pro- 
scribed by the Nazis. Von 
Einem was also to experience 
conflict with the Nazi regime, 
suffering temporary arrest and 
interrogation by the Gestapo 
(an episode that would later be 
recalled rather chillingly in his 
second opera DerPmzess, based 
on Franz Kafka's The Trial) 


and encountering official op- 
position for the jazz-influenced 
Concerto for Orchestra. Yet de- 
spite these setbacks, von Einem 
made his first real breakthrough 
with the ballet Prinzessin 
Turandot, first performed in 
Dresden in 1944. 

The failed assassination at- 
tempt upon Hitler during the 
same year provided the initial 
inspiration for Damons Tod, 
which von Einem adapted, to- 
gether with Blacher, from Buch- 
ner's drama about the French 
Revolution. When it was first 
performed, the historical rele- 
vance of such material was not 
lost upon post-war audiences 
beginning to come to terms with 
the horrors perpetrated by the 
Nazis. But von Einem 's score 
also impressed for its virtuosic 
han d lin g of the chorus in the Tri- 
bunal Scene of Act II, and for 
its expressionist but tonally- 
based idiom. 

Expressionism also influ- 
enced the composition of Der 
Prozess , similarly premiered in 
Salzburg in 1954. This time, 
however, critical opinion was 
more mixed, and it was ques- 
tionable whether von Einem 
had successfully encapsulated 
the ambiguities of Kafka's text 
within ms bitingiy rhythmic 
Stravinskiao idiom. In any case. 


by the mid-1950s von Einem's 
brand of accessible modernism 
was already deemed old- 
fashioned in the context of the 
post-serialist orthodoxy of the 
Darmstadt schooL 
While von Einem was no 
longer occupying the position of 
international eminence that fol- 
lowed Damons Tod , his music 
would still be championed by 
prominent interpreters. Ferenc 
Fricsay and Herbert von Kara- 
jan regularly performed his or- 
chestral works, while substantial 
chamber pieces were later com- 
missioned by the Vienna String 
Trio and the Alban Berg Quar- 
tet. Von Einem's new operas 
also enjoyed glittering pre- 
mieres in the major Austrian 
and German theatres. Hamburg 
hosted the first performance of 
his third opera Der Zerissene 
("The Disunited”) in 1964, 
while 12 years later Kabateund 
Liebe (“Cabal and Love", after 
SchUierJ was given in Vienna 
under Christoph von Dohnanyi. 
Between these two works came 
Der Besuch der alien Dame 
(“The Visit of the Old Lady") 
- a setting of the play by 
Friedrich Durrenmatt about 
the corruption engendered by 
the lust for money. The opera 
made such a positive impression 
at its Viennese premiere that it 


was soon staged elsewhere, se- 
curing performances at Glyn- 
deboume during 1973 and 1974. 

Von Einem wrote two more 
operas, neither of which have 
yet been heard in this country. 
The premiere in 1980 of the first 
of these works, Jesu Hochzeit 
(“Jesus's Wedding"), occa- 
sioned a national scandal on ac- 
count of its text, by von Einem’s 
second wife Lotte Ingrisch, 
which offended the Catholic 
Church for portraying an erot- 
ic encounter between Jesus, 
and for representing Life and 
Love, and a female Death. Like 
much of von Einem’s later 
work, the music is more austere, 
in a manner that sometimes re- 
calls the late style of Mahler. 

In Austria, von Einem en- 
joyed a distinguished career 
as an administrator, serving on 
the boards of the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, Wiener Konzerthausge- 
selJschaff and the Vienna 
Festival. He was also a Profes- 
sor of Composition at the Vi- 
enna Hochschule fur Musik. 
Although he was honoured in 
his own country as a composer 
of outstanding gifts, his music, 
save for Dan tons Tod , remains 
unaccountably neglected else- 
where. His death, however. 
may well encourage an overall 
reappraisal of his achievement. 


Sir Quinton Hazell' 


A cheerful, flat-nosed extrovert world welterweight champion Rodriguez allows Ms challenger EtnBe Griffith to knock off hb 'crown', May 1963 


for the world list 61b champi- 
onship in Rome in November 
1969, bis early points lead was 
wiped out when he was knocked 
out by a angle left hook in the 
11th round. 

Luis Rodriguez carried on 
boxing until he became just a 
stepping stone for risin g hope- 
fuls. In May 1971 he boxed in 
London and lost a 10-round 
decision to the British champi- 
on Bunny Ste rling and finally 
retired after losing on points to 
Donato Paduano of flanaHa in 
Montreal in April 1972. He 
had 121 professional fights over 
16 years, won 107 and lost 13, 
with one No Contest. In re- 
tirement he continued to live in 
Miami. 

BobMee 

Luis Manuel Rodriguez, boxer 
bom Camaguey Cuba 17 June 
1937; married; died Miami, 
Florida 11 July 1996. 


Credited as the man who broke 

the cartel of the motor parts in- 
dustry, Quinton Hazell also 
changed the way automobile 
components were manufac- 
tured and sold ra Britain m the 
post-war years. 

At its peak in the 1950s and 
1960s his company, Quinton 
Hazell Ltd. sold to 160 countries 
world-wide and was the largest 
independent supplier of auto- 
mobile parts in Europe. 

previously, motor spares in 
Britain were available only from 
automotive manufacturers; ihev 
came in separate greasy bits of 
paper, often with the vital part 
missing. Hazell’s product, a 
neat box containing all that 
was needed for a particular 
job, bore the Welsh dragon as 
a trademark. In the Ear East 
they were known as “Dragon” 
products, and since the dragon 
was a respected symbol they 
enjoyed an ever-increasing 
share of the market. 

Hazell also developed a chain 
of wholesalers, and whereas 
previously such outfits had been 
anonymous - windows painted 
over wiLh green paint without 
and oily counters within - he 
insisted on window displays, 
well -stocked stores and tidy as- 
sistants. These changes, and 
many others, became accepted 
trade practice, and it was not 
long before motor journals 
dubbed Hazell “the father of the 
automobile after market". 

Quinton Hazell was bora in 
Burn age, near Manchester, in 
1920, and attended Manchester 
Grammar School where he 
proved his sporting prowess as 
an excellent swimmer and rug- 
by player. On leaving, instead 
of going to university, he chose 
to embark on an apprenticeship 
in a chain of garages owned by 
a famil y friend in Colwyn Bay. 
He was 18 when the Second 
World War broke oul and was 
sent to France with the British 
Expeditionary Force in 1939. 
Evacuated from Dunkirk, he 
finished his service as Battery 
Quarter Master Sergeant 
Royal Artillery. 

During the war Hazell saw 
how the Americans presented 
their motor spares - well- 
coded and easy to use - and 
after demobilisation visited the 
United States to observe how 
their motor trade was organised. 
He returned in 1946 and, with 
the help of a £5,000 legacy, a 
staff of four friends and his wife 
Morwenna, set up his own com- 



HazsS: motor components 

pany to manufacture and sell 
motor parts. Growth was rapid 
and consistent Bv the mid- 
1950s the company was em- 
ploying nearly 800 staff. 

Over the next 15 years the 
business continued to expand 
and probe new markets. In 
1972 Quinton Hazell Ltd won 
the Queen's Award for Indus- 
try, for export achievemenL 
The following year the compa- 
ny was taken over by Burniah 
Ofl. Hazell found that life in a 
big corporation did not suit him 
and started to look around for 
new challenges. He took a stake £ 
in the Supra Group, a small 
company making sound insula- 
tion, under-seal and paint for 
the motor trade. A motor 
component side was added 
and, never one to do anything 
half-heartedly. Hazell began 
competing against his own 
Burmah-owned subsidiary, 
Quinton Hazell Ltd. 

Outside his own business 
area. Hazell was well known in 
the West Midlands for his tren- 
chant views on British industry 
and the decline of its manu- 
facturing base. He also played 
an active part in public life, serv- 
ing for many years as Chairman 
of the West Midlands Planning 
Council and being appointed 
Deputy Lieutenant of War- 
wickshire in 1982. He was ap- 
pointed CBE for political 
services in 1978 and was knight- 
ed in 1995. 

Peter Dtgbten 

Quinton Hazell, businessman: 
bom Manchester 14 December 
1920; MBE 1961, CBE 1978; 
chairman, Quinton Hazell 
1946-73; director. Foreign and 
Colonial Investment Trust 
1978-90: Kt 1995; married 1942 
Morwenna Parry-Jones (one 
son); died Barford, Warwick- 
shire 24 June 1996. 



von Einem: a composer of outstanding gfflts 


particularly in a climate which Gottfried von Einem. composer: 
has become especially in- bom Berne, Switzerland 24 
teresied in those composers January 191S; married 1946 
whose early careers were Lianne von Bismarck (one 
dedicated to the overthrow of son), secondly' Lotte Ingrisch i 
Fascism. tired Obcmduembach, Austrid’- 

Erik Levi 1 2 July 1 996. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

FCDGEON; Od 18 June 1996, to AJi- 


Samuel Dominick Reeves, a brother 
for Prance sea. 

Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS should be 
seat in writing! to the Gazette Editor, 
The Independent, J Canada Sqrart, Ca- 
nary Wharf, London £14 SDL, tele- 
phoned to 0171-293 2011 (24-hour 
answering machine 0171-293 2012) or 
fond tn0l7l-293 2010, and are charged 
at £&50 a line (VAT extra). 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
The Qtteen and The Duke of EtBn Wig U 
attend a performance of the Royal Tour- 
nament. Earls Coon. London SWS, The 
Dttbe of £dmbargfc visits Loughborough 
UnmnshyofTechiioiirg)', Loughborough. 
Leicestershire: visit* Si Matthew's Com- 
munity Health and Social Care Centre. 
Leicester; opens Prince Philip House; 
ojMrmhc Leicester YMGAAytatodc Res- 
idential Centre; and opens the Southern 
Fnc Station erf Lckestcrtfrirc Hrc and Ris- 
cuc Service. Leicester. 

Changing of the Guard 
The Household Cavalry Mounted Regi- 
ment mounts the Ouccn's Life Guard at 
flmve Guards, Ham; 1st Battalion Irish 
Guards mounts the Ouccn's Guard, at 
BodUagham Palace, t l.iWam. band pro- 
vided hy the Wdsh Guards. 


Birthdays 

The Sultan of Brunei, 50; Professor 
Sir James Ball economist, 63; Dr Jo- 
celyn Bell Burnell, astronomer, 53; 
Sir Harrison Birtwistle, composer, 

Mr Julian Bream, guitarist, 63; Lord 
Button of Alsa, former chair man, 
Anglia Television, 78; Miss Carmen 
Cafifl, founder, Virago Press, 58; Mi 
Robert Conquest, author, 79; Pro- 
fessor Sir David Cox, former Warden 
of Nuffield College, Oxford, 72; Mr 
John Denham MP, 43; Sir Alexander 
Dune, a former vice-president of the 
Automobile Association. 81; Sir Mal- 
colm Edge, former Deputy Master 
and Chairman, Board of Trinity 
House, 65; Air Marshal the Rev Sir 
Paterson Fraser, 89; Sir Simon 
Gourlay, former president. Nation- 
al Farmers’ Union, 62; Sir John 
Graham, former diplomat, 70; Sir 
Ronald Hadfield, Chief Constable, 
West Midlands, 57; Mr Ralph Ham- 
mond tones, novelist, 83; Mr Thrvor 
Horn, songwriter. 47; Miss Ann Jcl- 
licoe, playwright and theatre direc- 
tor, 69; Mr Charles Kelly, chief 
constable, Staffordshire, 66; Sir Lar- 
ry Lamb, former Editor, Daily Ex- 
press, 67; Mr Henry McCuhbin, 
MEP. 54; Dome Iris Murdoch, nov- 
elist, 77; Mis Juliet Panne tt, portrait 
painter, 85; Mrs Marion Roe MP, 60, 
Miss Linda Ronstadt, singer. 50; Mr 
Ron Smith, trade-unionist, 81; Pro- 
fessor Lord Winston, obstetrician and 
gynaecologist. 56. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Inigo Jones, architect, 1573; 
Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn. 


painter, 1606; John Barnett (Beer), 
composer, 1S02; Sir Henry Cole, pro- 
moter of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
and founder of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, 1808; Henry Edward 
Manning, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, 1808; Betmo Adam, an- 
imal painter, 1812; Dame Marie 
Ihmpest, (Marie Susan Elberington) 
actress, 1864; Alfred Charles William 
Harmsworth, first Viscount North- 
diffe, newspaper proprietor. 1865: 
Noel Gay (Richard Maxon Ar- 
mitage), composer, 1898; Dorothy 
Fields, lyricist, 1905. Deaths: 
Vla dimir L, Prince of Kiev. 1015; 
James Scott. Duke of Monmouth, il- 
legitimate son of Charles n, execut- 
ed 1685; Winthrop MacMacfcworth 
Praed, politician and poet, 1839; 
Karl Czerny, pianist and composer, 
1857; William H. Bonney (alias Hen- 
ry McCarty, or “Billy the Kid”), out- 
law, shot by Sheriff Pal Garrett 
1881; “General Tbm Thumb" 
(Charles Sherwood Stratum), circus 
performer, 1883; Anion Pavlovich 
Chekhov, playwright and author, 
1904; Emil Hermann Fischer, 
chemist, 1919; John Joseph Pershing, 
soldier. 1948; ftuJ William GaHko, 
writer, 1976; Margaret Mary Lock- 
wood, actress, 1990. On this day: 
Jerusalem was captured by the Cru- 
saders, 1099; the Battle of Thnnen- 
burg was fought between the 
Teutonic Knights and King Ladislas 
□ of Poland. 1410; the Royal Sod-' 
ety was granted a royal charter, 
1662; the Marseillaise was adopted as 
the French National Anthem, 1795; 
margarine was patented by Hip- 
potyte M£ge -Mounts of Paris, 1869; 
soda] insurance came into effect in 


Britain. 1912; Alcoholics Anony- 
mous was founded in Britain, 1948: 
dose-op pictures of Mars were trans- 
mitted by television from the Mariner 
II' satellite. 1965; in Cyprus, Arch- 
bishop Mafcarios was deposed as 
president in a coup by Greek officers 
of the Cyprus National Guard, 1974. 
Ibday is the Feast Day of St Athana- 
sius of Naples, St Barhadbesaba, St 
Bonaveniure, St David of Muztktorp. 
St Donald. Si Edith of Polesworth. 
St Pbmpilio Pirruni. St S within and 
St Vladimir of Kiev. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Char- 
lotte Cotton. "Aspects of the Photo- 
graphic Collection in the Print 
Room”, 130pm. 

Dinners 

Kent Wing, Air T^a ruing Corps 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Andrew WD- 

son was the guest of honour ot a din- 
ner held on Saturday evening Kent 
Wing, Air Thtining Corps at Ton- 
bridge School Tonbridge, KenL Sqn 
Ldr AJ. Simpson presided 

Appointments 

Mr Justice Morison. to be President 
of the Employment Appeal TrtbunaL 

Mr Justice Kirkwood and Mr Jus- 
tice Lindsay to be judges of the Em- 
ployment Appeal Tribunal. 

Dr Brian Manley, to be President of 
the Institute of Physics. 

Sir Jack Jacob, to be an Honorary 
Fellow of the Academy of Experts. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the AU England Law 
Reports. 

Conduct money 
Union Bank of Finland Ltd v 
Ldakis; QBD Comm Ct (Langky J) 
II June 1996. 

A judgment debtor who bad 
been served a notice under 
RSC Ord 48, r 1 to attend an 
examination before a master as 
to his means was not entitled 
to object to attending on the 
ground that conduct money 
had not been tendered to him, 
because the judgment credi- 
tor’s solicitor had adequately 
tendered it by giving an un- 
dertaking in a letter to pay the 
debtor’s reasonable costs of 
such attendance and by giving 

the- notice in reasonable time 


before the return date. 
Andrew Hochhauser. Farida CargjD- 
Thompson (Watson Parley A 


CASE SUMMARIES 
— — ■■ — — — 

15 July 19% 


QC, Vasanti Sehvramam (Holman 
FrirwickA U- titan ) far the defendant. 

Crime 

R v Ireland; CA fCrim Dril iSwin- 
ton Thomas U, Tbckcr, Douglas 
Brown JJ) 14 May 1996. 

The making of silent tele- 
phone calls was capable of 
amounting to a relevant act for 


lhe purposes of the offence of 
assault occasioning actual bod- 
ily harm contrary to s 47 of the 
Offences Against the Person 
Act 1861. The act consisted in 
the making of the call and it did 
□ot matter whether words or 
silence ensued. 

Philip Richards (assigned by the Reg- 
istrar ttf Criminal Appeals) for the ap- 
pellant; Christopher Uweityn-Joncs 
QC, Roger Griffiths tCPS) for the 
Crown. 

Extradition 

Re Cbette: QB Div Ct (Henry U, 
GbsmthJl 6 June 1996. 

For the purposes of s 16 of the 
Extradition Act 1989, judicial 
review proceeding's were in- 


stituted when a notice of mo- 
tion applying for leave to apply 
for judicial review was made 
and lodged with the Crown Of- 
fice, since that showed that the 
applicant has sought the 
court's protection. The Home 
Secretary's policy not to give 
reasons for ordering a fugitive 
offender's return to a re- 
questing country until after 
leave had been granted was ar- 
guably wrong, since the re- 
quirement to give reasons was 


to enable a potential applicant 
to know the grounds relied on 
by the Home Secretary so he 
could decide whether to apply 
for judicial review. 

The applicants in person in the 
habeas corpus proceedings; Janies 
Lewis. James Hardy f Andre* 
McCooev. Siiringboume) for the ap- 
plicants in the judicial review pro- 
ceedings; Rnbinder Singh (Treasury 
Solicitor) fertile respondent. 

Shipping 

India Steamship Co r Lotus Drey- 
fas Sugar Co Lid; the Indian Re- 
liance; QBD Comm Ct (Rbt J) 11 
June 1996. 

The owner of a sub-chancred 

vessel was nnt eniitleH ir» 


tercept bills of lading to claim 
lhe freight and lien the sub- 
charterer’s cargo on the basis 
of freight being unpaid. The 
phrase “freight payable as per 
charterparty" in the bills Grind- 
ing meant not only the rate of 
freight but all the details of the 
payment clause of the sub- 
charter. Accordingly, payment 
of the freight by the sub- 
charterer to the nominated 
account of the time-charterer 
amounted to payment under 


the charter. Therefore the 
owner was not entitled to claim 
the freight from the sub-char- 
terer even though the time- 
charterer had not paid the 
time charter hire and had be- 
come insolvent. 

Aflgus Glennie QC (ZarwoBa A Co) 
for the plaintiffs: Anthom Hairlock- 
AJlan QC t Richards Butler ) for the 
defendants. 

Tax 

Johnson iBMITj r Prudential As- 

surance Co Ltd: ChD (Robert Walk- 
er J) L5 May 1996. 

Certain management expens- 
es which were deductible in a 
Sch D, case 1 calculation were 
not deductible in an assessment 
to corporation tax made on an 
income minus expenses calcu- 
lation. By virtue of s 75{ l ) of 


t '-urpci ration 

Taxes Act 19S8 expenses could 
not be deducted which were 

deductible in computing prof- 
it apart from this section”, 
i nercforc the taxpayer was not 
entitled to deduct the expens- 
were deductible in 
both a Sch D, case I loss cal- 
culation and an income minus 
expenses calculation, 
Christopher McCall (Inland Re\- 
an»c)forthe Crown; Piter Whacman 
QC | Group Legal Sen-ices, Pfudcn- 
‘•“1 Cap pic) for the taxpayer. 
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Why chartists expect Footsie at 4000 by the end ^August 


■nl d 1°°^ nud B e 4.000 Says Mr Chaitow: “Of which £**££££' 

mts by the end of nexi cnuri »he natural trend of eq- houses are prepared to ^nore. 


Could 

points uy me ena oi next 
njonlh? A fascinating thought 
m view of the tremors of last 
week. 

Chns Chaitow, chartist at 
Robert Fleming Securities, is 
the man putting his head an the 
block by suggesting such a 
strong display. 

Chartists, of course, plot 
the past to predict the future. 
And it is a study of Footsie 
since it was launched 12 years 
ago that has allowed Mr 
Chaitow to arrive at his 
conclusion. 

Last month Footsie fell for six 
consecutive days. It was only the 
tenth time such a run had oc- 
curred. The Fleming man says 
after most of the 10 retreats 
shares were up a month later. 
This time round they have per- 
formed true to form. But, more 
importantly, two months after 
each of the six-day slides the 
stock market was higher and the 
average gain 100 days after- 
wards was nearly 10 per cenL 


course, the natural trend of eq- 
uity markets is up anyway but 
these results are two-10- three 
times the moves one would ex- 
pect under normal conditions" 
In chartist speak there is, 
however, one unhelpful influ- 
ence. The June six-day fall 
took Footsie below 3,700 - a 
crucial support level. 

Mr Chaitow apes with the bull 
case and, with Footsie going 
above 3,700 since the slide, “the 
potential if the signal works is 
that it could be very close to 
4,000 by the end of August”- 
Ch artists do not enjoy uni- 
versal support. Many look 


UUIWW *»-| 1 — l ■ 

Most have chartists on their 
books with, for example, 
Richard Lake at SBC Warburg 
and Robin Griffiths at James 
Caple enjoying, like Mr 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


each member. So the broker power 

should not, in theory, need ip unues to increase 
heap much on top of the ini- 
tial membership fee. Some 
brokers say their sponsorship 
win be free. 

Such a set-up should nol oe 
loo discriminatog against the 


__ out- 

standing figures on Wednesday. 
Colin Davies at Goldman 


SBs ssssszss tsajsaas'Sgffi-sK 
SaLSSssa nggSasaa 

vi»r hears were in the ascen- Clays the largest. 


J K5a&-— SS3ST— 

intend to mcrease their UK 


Bulmer 


slHnBtca.pencB 


exposure. 

Investment house year-end 


.«™. .u FF u.^ FoolsiefoKostsirngmei^y 

upon them as odd-ball char- unchanged. Soci6*£ 
acters, even cranks, surround- Strauss Turnbull is on 3,900 to 
ed and mesmerised by charts. 4,100; James Capel goes ,0 *[ 
There is a deep scepticism 4,000; so does Charterhouse 
about the value of their work. Tilney. NatWest becunties 
A jibe by Jim Slater, in the days looks for 3,700 and Goldman 
before he became a minus-mil- Sachs 3,400. 
lionaire, about men in ragged While the debate about the 
raincoats with big bank over- market’s direction continues, 
drafts, still lingers hurtfully. share trading gets even more 
Even so, charting is an area sophisticated. Crest, a paper- 


ience. First settlements on the out to be the case remains to 

electronic system will be on 19 be seen. . 

August Other stocks will be Private investors have three 

quickly pulled in and the £25ra choices. Cany on as normal and 
system, successor to the iD-faled hope compMues ronunue to 
i&mis which was abandoned issue cerufiaite^ operate 

pf dtetretransactions by Ihe end 

° Afar then, it would not be traditional a 

surprising if there is eventually spared membCT^j^ 

'■Nrtirir*-**- oa*. n no. 



YeL the pnyate s^hs is on £27 Jm, which 

mains the would represent a £2_5m ad- 

stockbrokers. They in March, Bulmer con- 

sem a substantial solidated its position as 

market’s bargains althoug nuin ber one when it splashed | 

valuation terms tneyar rw-jhn for Inch's cider, the : 

dwarfed by insututwnal pew^- . . independent with a 7 
WiU.sdtUen.en‘P e ™*S!; Sn. mSS share, 
ing reduced -instant seujc ^ 5^ quarter figures, . 

meat eventually - «« ds0 on Wednesday. An an- 

fashioned share certificai noun cement tomorrow in- 

might not, therefore, last «ucn no airports 

^r, except wh^instu^ ^coSSThowever. b£e a 

away in a drawer by an bigger share impact, 

who rarely, if ever, trades 1 and ^ eftfl Aviarion Authon- 

is content to concentrate on apoaal to produce a new 

dividend payments. oricing package for BAA'S 

British Telecom, . with Srst airports. With 

sWSSSS ssssSsssr 

spssr-gss* -fszs&'gsss 

meats this week Lehman Brothers is relaxed, ex- 

Bulmer, the Woodpecker moves to have only 

id Strongbow group which b P^Jtest impact on BAAs prof- 
its, which analyst Guy K 
estimates at £455m this 


| still SeSSal^bimmdda 
maker despite the rapid growth 


Kekwick 

year. 
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rather dowdy documents and will be charged £20 by Crest tor 
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US approvals allow Lloyd’s rescue to go ahead 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Lloyd's has cleared the lost 
regulatory hurdle ahead of its 
key annual meeting in London 
today, confirming yesterday 
that it had received the approval 
of just enough LIS securities reg- 
ulators to allow its £ 3-1 bn res- 
cue to go ahead. 

By a deadline for agreement 
set at 0100 British Summer 
Time yesterday morning. 
Lloyd’s managed to win the ap- 
proval of regulators in slates 
where S4 per i cent of US mem- 


bers reside, 4 percentage points 
above the minimum required 
lor the agreement lo take effect 

A number of US states, in- 
cluding Missouri, refused to 
sign up over (he weekend to Lhe 
£40m deal which had been 
aerced in outline with a com- 
mittee of US regulators on 
Thursday afternoon. 

The annual meeting in the 
Royal Festival Hall today will be 
asked to approve a £440m con- 
tribution by 34.000 members to 
the £3.1bn reseue, the first in a 
scries of votes on the package 
by action groups and individual 


members which stretch out to 
the end of August 

An extraordinary general 
meeting in the same venue, re- 
quested by rebel members, will 
also vote today on motions to 
improve the oner substantially. 
The Lloyd's authorities expect 
on the basis of opinion polls, to 
win both votes comfortably, 
but if they lose the rescue 
attempt may have to be be 
called off. 

The US committee had little 
more than 48 hours to win the 
signatures of individual US 
states and Lloyd's intends to try 


to persuade those that have not 
signed to change their minds. 

Lloyd's had been forced to 
negotiate with the US securities 
regulators because they had 
issued a series of orders that had 
the effect of blocking the res- 
cue offer to the insurance mar- 
ket's Z7Q0 US members, a 
minority of the 34,000 total. 

Lloyd’s agreed to pay up to 
£40m to the US regulators in re- 
turn for their agreement to 
drop all actions against the 
market. The regulators are to 
use the money to improve the 
offer to US names by more than 


20 per cent, giving them a bet- 
ter deal than the rest of the 
membership. 

Confirmed acceptances in- 
clude seven states where 1,674 
members reside, 62 per cent of 
the US total. These are New 
York with 321 and California, 
with 555 - lhe two biggest - as 
well as Louisiana, Colorado, 
■ Texas, Illinois and Florida. 

As well as gaining 80 per cent 
coverage of members, Lloyd's 
insisted that IS named states 
sign up. Because many states 
have small numbers of mem- 
bers, the actual number of reg- 


ulators refusing could still be 
quite large. Missouri, which re- 
fused, has 67 members. 

A rejection by regulators 
covering 16 per cent of Lloyd’s 
US members would only mar- 
ginally reduce the cost of the 
deal. Last week, Ron Sandler, 
Lloyd’s chief executive, said 
that if rejections amounted to 
up to 15 per cent, the credits 
would be recycled to regulators 
that did approve the deal. Be- 
yond that level, the package will 
be reduced pro-rata. 

Mr Sandler described the 
agreement to give US names 


British Energy: Flotation ends in more controversy as leaks are found at flagship reactor 

Nuclear 


sale goes 
through at 
half price 


PATRICK TOO HER 

British Enerir,- will this morn- 
ing stagger across the finishing 
line to begin life as a publicly 
quoted company, valued at just 
1 1 .4 1 bn. less than half initial ex- 
pectations und lower than even 
the most pessimistic forecasts at 
the weekend. 

The final figure of 203p a 
share for institutional investors 
and J9Sp for individuals is right 
ti the bottom of the range indi- 
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cated hy the Goi emment just a 
few- weeks ago. And the amount 
raised is only half the cost of 
building Sizewell B. the flagship 
nuclear power station at the cen- 
tre of the latest in a series of 
safety scares that has dogged the 
privatisation process. 

The sell-off. abandoned 
seven years ago because of City 
fears about the huge cost of de- 
commissioning nuclear power 
stations and disposing of radio- 
active waste, ended as it had be- 
gun - in controversy - after it 
emerged that a third nuclear 
power station being privatised 
had been dosed because of 
safety concerns. 

But British Energy, which 
runs the eight most modern nu- 
clear power stations, denied 
the lower price was a result of 
adverse investor reaction to 
the recent shutdowns. 

“It is tightly priced but the 
markets did us absolutely no 
favours," a spokeswoman said. 
“Wall Street had a dreadful 
week while the UK market was 
also down." Announcing the 
share price. Tim Eggar, the 
energy minister, also put a 
brave face on the outcome: "I 



Sizewell B: Hie third nuclear power station under British Energy closed due to safety reasons Photograph: Brian Harris 


am delighted with the success 
of the sale. Wc have completed 
the final stage of privatising the 
electricity industiy and in the 
process raised more than £2bn 
for the taxpayer." Mr Eggar’s 
calculation of die proceeds in- 
cludes £700m of debt that 
British Energy will canyon its 
balance sheet. 

BZW, the investment bank 
handling the sale of British En- 
ergy, said a total of 606,000 peo- 
ple had applied for 443 million 
shares, making the retail offer 
2.4 times oversubscribed. In 
total, the number of shares be- 
ing offered to the public has 
been increased to 52 per cenL 

Some 40 per cent of all ap- 
plicants wiD receive all the shares 
they bid for. Applications for the 


minim um 300 or 400 shares will 
be met in fuZ while higher bids 
were marginally scaled down. 

The 275 million shares re- 
served for the international of- 
fer were oversubscribed by about 
2.4 times. Just under half will go 
to UK institutions and about 20 
per cent to US investors. 

The controversial privatisa- 
tion received another blow yes- 
terday when British Energy 
confirmed faults had been dis- 
covered in the reactor at 
Sizewell B, its flagship station. 

It said leaks had been dis- 
covered in “at least one and no 
more than five" of the fuel 
pins- the alloy tubes which con- 
tain uranium. 

The reactor at the Suffolk 
power station has been out of 


action since 28 June, when it was 
shut down for routine mainte- 
nance. Its timetable for a 45-day 
shutdown would mean the re- 
actor should be back in opera- 
tion on 12 August, said a 
spokeswoman. 

“Ttaere is no suggestion the 
problem with the pms will cause 
any undue delay. There is no 
reason to suppose any eco- 
nomic impact,” she said. 

The news follows the revela- 
tion last week that reactors at 
two other nuclear power stations 
were being shut down so engi- 
neers could check for cracks. 

British Energy announced 
the closure of one reactor at 
Hinkley Point B in Somerset 
earlier this month after a crack 
was found in a pipe. 


But on Wednesday evening 
the company revealed it had de- 
cided to close down another, 
identical, reactor at Hinkley 
Point B and two identical re- 
actors at Hunterston B in Ayr- 
shire as a precaution. 

The decision was made pub- 
lic just hours after the offer of 
shares to members of the pub- 
lic closed, prompting claims by 
Labour that the Government 
was guilty of “organised deceit" 
by suppressing the information 
until after the crucial deadline 
has passed- Labour has called 
for a Commons debate on the 
nuclear sell-off on Tuesday. 

News of SizeweD B's closure is 
likely to reinforce City fears that 
associated safety risks make 
British Energy a risky investment 


In Brief 


• Several leading British companies are using potentially mis- 
leading accounting policies slx years after a body was set up to 
tighten up lhe rules, a book published this week cl aim s. The sec- 
ond edition of Accounting for Growth, bv controversial stockbroker 
Terry Smiib. includes an examination of Carlton Communications, 
lhe fast-growing media group headed by Michael Green. Mr Smith 
says the company is “very open" about the amount of goodwill 
it has written off following a series of acquisitions, but he points 
out that when it reports its results under US accounting rules, 
the performance is not nearly as impressive as under UK rules 
- in 1995 a return on average equitv of 4.6 per cent, as opposed 
to more than 40 per cent. 

o The financier Amschel Rothschild, who committed suicide in 
u Paris hotel, is to be buried at a Jewish cemetery in London af- 
ter a private service tomorrow. Up to 600 family and friends are 
expected to gather for the service at a prayer hall at the Liberal 
Jewish Cemetery in Willesden at noon. French investigators con- 
cluded that Mr Rothschild committed suicide by hanging him- 
self in a bathroom at the Hotel Bristol. He left no note and an 
inquest will be held in England. 

® German media group Bertelsmann said it was considering a pro- 
posal from its television company RTL to list 49.9 per cent of RTL 
on the German stock exchange. A Berte lsmann spokesman, con- 
firming a report in a German current affairs magazine, said the 
idea was not new but was unable to give further details. Bertels- 
mann recently aim pie ted a merger between its Ufa television sub- 
sidiary and that of CLT. the Luxembourg broadcaster, which between 
them control RTL, the leading German TV channel. A pay TV 
alliance between Bertelsmann and three other media companies, 
including the UK's BSkyB, collapsed earlier this month. 

• French President Jacques Chirac told voters anxious over near 
record unemployment and corruption scandals that it would take 
time and adaptation for France to recover from an economic slow- 
down. In an hour-long Bastille Day television interview, Mr Chirac 
said there was no miracle solution to France's problems. Howev- 
er, he promised tax cuts would be made this September as part of 
the 1997 budget, which will also cut French government spending. 


Business optimism takes a knock 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Indicators of business opti- 
mism tumbled across the 
board, reaching a three-year 
low, according to the latest sur- 
vey by Dun & Bradstreet, pub- 
lished today. Confidence about 
the level of sales profits, em- 
ployment and new orders 
dropped everywhere but 
Wales. 

The proportion of businesses 
expecting a fall in new orders 
in the third quarter of 1996 
climbed to 40.5 per cent, com- 
pared with 33.5 per cent in the 
second quarter. Stocks are not 


being increased, due to the ex- 
pectations of sluggish demand 
Dunn & Bradstreet will argue. 

“The deterioration in opti- 
mism for new orders bodes ill 
for the Chancellor's hopes of 
GDP growth reaching 2 5 per 
cent in 1996, ” Philip Mellor, se- 
nior analyst at D&B, said. 

But. he added, inflationaty 
pressures were likely to remain 
low, leaving scope for interest 
rate cuts aimed at stimulating 
economic growth. * 

The survey, based on data 
from 1,800 directors from 
around the LIK, casts further 
doubts on the Government’s 


revised economic forecast of 
2.5 per cent growth through 
1996. 

In Wales, optimism for in- 
creased profits was markedly 
more positive than in the rest of 
the country, with 61 per cent of 
those surveyed believing profits 
would be higher in the third 
quarter. The survey predates the 
announcement of Lucky Gold- 
star's investment in Wales last 
week. 

The prospects for employ- 
ment were less positive, with at 
least 40 per cent of firms across 
the country expecting to reduce 
staff over the third quarter. 


Broken down by sector, the 
survey data showed manufac- 
turers as being more bullish, 
with those expecting higher 
profits in the third quarter ris- 
ing to 50 per cent from about 
40 per cent in the second 
quarter. 

The regional picture was 
mixed, with London and the 
South-east showing a sharp 
fall across all sectors! as did the 
Eastern region. But the East 
Midlands was somewhat resis- 
tant to the trend, with 77 per 
cent of firms expecting to 
increase sales over the next 
quarter. 


Shareholder rejects Campari liquidation 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

A row is about to break out over 
the recent decision to call in liq- 
uidators at Campari, the sports 
and leisure group. 

The move, which came after 
the failure of plans for a capi- 
tal injection from a private tex- 
tile company, will be opposed by 
a! least one substantial private 
shareholder at a meeting to- 
morrow to approve the appoint- 


ment of Neville Kahn of Coop- 
ers & Lybrand as liquidator. 

The shareholder claimed last 
week that secured loan stock 
holders in the company had 
pushed for the liquidation, while 
1,000 small shareholders would 
see their money disappear. 

He questioned who would be 
best served by this process. 
“Why was this route chosen? 
Will the loan stock holders get 
all Lheir money back? There 


doesn't seem to be an explana- 
tion and I think there ought to 
be an explanation." 

The leading investor in last 
year's £2Jrn rescue issue of con- 
vertible loan stock was (he 
Hong Kong-based Wing Tai 
Exporters and menswear group 
Gieves, which is linked to Wing 
Tai. At the lime, they were 
proposing to subscribe up to 
£1.4m in the issue. 

Seventy-five per cent of the 


voles controlled by those 
attending tomorrow's meeting 
are required for the liquidation 
to go ahead. 

Around 52 per cent of the or- 
dinary shares are in the hands 
of Wing Tai l29 per cent) and 
a company under the control of 
Paul Thompson, the chairman 
of Sanderson Electronics, a 
Sheffield-based computer sup- 
port company, which owns 23 
per cent. 
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preferential treatment ^ as an 
“uncomfortable choice'*. 

In a statement issued in New 
York. Peter Lane, managing di- 
rector of Lloyd’s in North 
America, said: “We believe this 
agreement with securities reg- 
ulators recognises our mutual 
regulatory concerns and pre- 
sents a sound and practical way 
to resolve all outstanding state 
disputes regarding Lloyd's." 

He added that it was unfor- 
tunate that some regulators 
had not yet acted to gain the 
benefits for Lloyd’s members 
within their states. 



— - :~i * — ... 

Lloyd’s in the frame: The first 
vote on the rescue is due 


Standard Life 
to curb sales 
commissions 


Ntccicum 

Standard Life, the largest mu- 
tual ins urer in Europe, is seek- 
ing to cap the commissions it 
pays financial advisers, in a bid 
to break the rising spiral of pay- 
ments made by the financial ser- 
vices industry to sellers of life 
and pensions products. 

The company said the upper 
ceilin g on commissions was 
likely to be fixed at 40 per cent 
above a norm first set by Laulro. 
the former industry regulator. 

The decision follows a num- 
ber of reports showing that ad- 
visers’ co mmiss ion scales have 
been rising substantially in the 
past three years. 

Lantro first decided to set a 
limit on salespeople's commis- 
sions in 1990. This became known 
as “100 per cent of Lautro" and 
was formally scrapped after be- 
ing declared anti-competitive by 
die Office of Fair Trading. Even 
today, however, commissions are 
link ed to the old Lautro scales. 

Much of the recent increases 
have been driven by large national 
brokerages. They argue they 
should be paid more for the poli- 
cies theyseD because the volume 
of business they generate means 
economies of sale for individual 
insurers. In many cases, they 
have driven the rate up to 140 or 
even 150 per cent of Lautro. 

Some advisers are believed to 
be earning even higher amounts, 
up to 25 percent more than was 
commonly paid three years ago. 

Although Standard Life de- 
clined to give exact figures, in- 
dustry sources said that for a 
typical £100 a month mort- 
gage-linked endowment policy, 
the commission payment was 
roughly £1.100. On the same 
scale, a personal pension 
scheme for the same monthly 
amount might involve a com- 
mission of just under £900. 

Standard Life’s decision 


comes as the industry begins to 
recover from a three-year slump 
on sales, partly caused by the per- 
sonal penscmirrisselling scandaL 
Consumer groups have claimed 
poor advice is often driven by 
commission-hungry salesforces. 

Benny Higgins, deputy gen- 
eral manager of sales at Stan- 
dard life, said: “Our view is that 
wc should act in partnership with 
independent financial advisers, 
from whom we receive 86 per 
cent of our business, so that the 
market can thrive. 

“We do not think it is in the 
interests of the market to be in 
a [situation] where providers 
outbid each other all the time. 

“A number of providers have 
been bidding up commissions to 
win market share. There is anec- 
dotal evidence that this is hap- 
pening on an increasing scale." 

Mr Higgins said the higher 
commissions being paid were 
partly caused by the inability of 
some companies to compete 
within the market on the more 
important areas of financial 
strength, performance and over- 
all charges levied on their prod- 
ucts. His discussions with TEAs 
indicated the vast majority sup- 
ported Standard life’s decisioa 

Amanda Davidson, a partner 
at Holden Meehan, a leading 
firm of financial advisers in 
London, said: “Generally. I 
have little problem with what 
Standard Life is doing if the 
commissions saved are used to 
enhance the products on offer 
to policyholders. 

“The danger is that it may not 
happen. The problem Standard 
Life may face is that if large bro- 
kerages see no substantial dif- 
ference between one of its 
products and that of a rival pay- 
ing more commission, they will 
go to the rival" She said her com- 
pany is prepared to operate on 
a fee-paying basis and rebate 
commission back to customers. 
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Tax-cutting policies will lose the markets’ vote 



CHRISTOPHER 

JOHNSON 


‘Eurosceptics have 
so far supported 
the Chancellor's 
Maastricht policy, 
because it fits in with 
their own views about 
the need to curt) the 
public sector. But 
principles vanish 
when political survival 
is at stake' 


T he Chancellor of the Exchequer has in 
ihe last year or two managed to make his 
backbenchers - if not the voters - feel good 
about his policies, while staying on course to 
uitn "J? Maastricht convergence criteria in 
jyyy. This balancing act is becoming m- 
creasingly precarious. Mr Clarke will have a 
aifficult choice in the November Budget 
His Summer Economic Forecast last week 
was presented to the European Union’s fi- 
nance ministers the day before. It shewed that 
the UK, though not doing as well as predicted, 
was hoping to scrape through most of the cri- 
teria, but with virtually no margin of error. 

As the finance ministers warned, this means 
no tax cuts or spending increases in the Bud- 
get Yet if the Government gsts through to No- 
^ober, there win be enormous pressure on 
the Chancellor to cut taxes. He has endorsed 
the EU warning, but he win be accused of botch- 
ing the election if he refuses to cut un- 
der what looks like pressure from Brussels. 

The table shows the UK barely meeting die 
enteria. Inflation is the eaqr one, and mast mem- 
bers of the EU are expected to pass i L Even 
so, the Treasury’s Z2S per cent forecast looks 
optimistic whh a consumer boom. Other fore- , 
casters go for 2J> per cent, which is only (X6 per 
cent below the likely limit of 3.1 per cent 1 
The long-tern] interest rale lest is easy too, 
because il allows for a limit of 2 per cent above 
the three best countries. If the present gap 
of IS percent between UK gilts at 8 per cent, 
and French and German bonds at 6S per cent 
continues, it will not be so wide as to keep 
the UK ouL The best that can be said for the 
UK’s government debt is thaL il is expected 
to stay within the 60 per cent of GDP limit. 


j if only for the next year or so. But it has been 
rising rapidly towards it 

The crucial criterion is the general gov- 
ernment deficit limit of 3 per cent of GDP 
in 1997. As Ibeasuiy forecasts deteriorate, the 
achievement of this taigpt has been postponed 
by a year. It will now need good luck with the 
forecast and a fudge of the calendar. 

The Treasury predicts that the financial 
deficit will be 3 per cent of GDP in 1997/98. 
It will be higher in calendar 1997. the year to 
which the criterion applies; outside forecasters 
put it at 3.7 per cent, and the Treasury’s im- 
plicit forecast is 3.2S per cent. Such figures 
might just be acceptable. As France and Ger- 
many may need some fractional flexibility 
themselves, they can hardly deny il to the UK. 

This leaves the exchange rate sta- 
bflity criterion. Most other countries 
say that the UK has to be in the ex- 
change rate mechanism for 1997 and 
1998 to qualify. With the present 15 
per cent bands, ibis would not be eco- Infls 

nomkaUy difficult, but it would still be 
politically impossible. If the UK case lnt ^ 
that there arc other ways of measur- 
ing stability is accepted, the pound!/ 
mark rale may not behave too badly. ° efa! 

The Eurosceptics have so far sup- Gov 
parted the Chancellor’s Maastricht pel- deft 

i<fy. because it fits in with their own ^Jmi 
views about the need to curb the pub- tern 
lie sector. But principles vanish when 
political survival is al stake. The Chan- 
ccllor gave in to political pressure un- 


deficit, came loo long before the election to 
have any political pay-off, and whetted the 
backbenchers’ appetiie for more of the same. 

If Mr Clarke believes his own growth fore- 
cast of 325 per cent in 1997 it will be irre- 
sponsible to cut taxes. He will probably try to 
get away with just cutting short-term interest 
rates, which may look low to us, with 5.75 per 
cent base rates, but are stiH a full 2 percent- 
age points above French and German rates. 

If the Chancellor ends up with looser mon- 
etary policy, and then looser fiscal policy as 
well, the financial markets, if not the elec- 
torate, will vote against him. We will be seen 
to have opted out of the single currency, kxig- 
tenn interest rates will go up, and the ex- 
change rate will go down. 


by cutting taxes by 0.5 percent of GDP. 
This made it harder to reduce the 


Treasury . OECO Comnrisston limit 
% % / ‘ 
Inflattontl) 2 .25 2.5 . .2.5 

Long-term' *' , * ’ ’ • >. 

Interest rate{2) _ 8.0 8,0 8.4 

Gross government • 

dettsC3) 56.- 59 / 56 \ 60 

Government > 

deficit(4) 3.25 • 3.7 - 3.7 3.0 

Limits: Inflation 15 per cent above three best forecasts, tong- 
term interest fates 2 per cent above three best forecasts. 
Notes: L Treasury RPI less mortgage interest, others consumer . 
price deflator. 2. Yield on 10-year government bonds ; Treasury 
takes recent levels as forecast S. As per cent of GDP. 

4. As per cent of GOP; Hreasuryd&rtved from" 1996-97 end - 
1997-98 forecasts. 1 . : -V:'- 1 - 


The British economy may run oui of luck 
after a brief interlude of success outside the 
European monetary club. As Mr Clarke, if 
not lus colleagues, has understood, joining 
the euro, for from ending the recovery, will 
help to prolong it 

Qltting government deflate can, in some cas- 
es, stailateeawonttcg^^ 
er interest rates, contrary to the Keynesian 
conventional wisdom. The OECD and die IMF 
have recent!}' published studies of fiscal con- 
solidation demonstrating this point. To take an 
example near home, Ireland currently has an 
economic growth rate averaging 6 per cent, af- 
ter reducing its budget deficit from ewer 10 per 
cent to ZS per cent of GDP. 

If the UK can gel its government deficit and 
debt mewing downwards con- 
vindngJy, it wfll get the same 
benefit of lower long-term in- 
.. terest rates that countries ex- 
“ pected to join the single 

3.1. currency axe already getting. If 

long-term interest rates fell by 

2 per cent, there would be a sav- 
ing of £J7bn on servicing the n^- 
’ , tiona! debt, and the government 
***• deficit would fall by 1 per cent 
of GDP. Sluggish business in- 
3.0 vestment would at last pick up. 
rsts, tong- If the UK foils the oonver- 
gence tests, ilstreatmenl at the 
. . hands of the financial markets 
■pnsumer . {*. ^on. severe than if tt 

; Treasury passesbutstiD decides ootto join 

7 onH - ‘ the etna Ifit passes the tested it 

7 an a--. would be perverse to have gone 

: l through the short-term pain of 


adjustment, and then abstain from reaping the 
Ml benefits offered by the single currency. 

The markets would assume that, if we were 
so attached to our freedom to devalue that 
we stayed oat of the euro, we would be more 
likely than not to use it They would not wait 
u> find out, but mark the pound down. This 
tine, devaluation would be more likely to 
bring inflation in its wake than during the re- 
cession in 1992, and the UK might cease to 
meet even the inflation criterion. 

In theory, going it alone on the path of fi- 
nancial virtue is an option for the UK. But 
the present uneasy cat-and-dog menage of 
Chancellor and Governor is unstable. If the 
Chancellor qgajn overrules the Governor, and 
cuts interest rates, it will be seen as political 
interference in monetary policy such as an 


SP- 

Politicians do not want an independent 
Bank of Fnfifo 1 ^ but they may get better 
monetary policy from an independent Eu- 
ropean Central Bank. 

Joining the single currency is a histone de- 
cision. It is a triumph of hope over experi- 
ence to suggest that we have succeeded in 
reversing the post-War decline in the pound 
in any permanent way. The plaudits heaped 
on Alan Greenspan’s wise management of 
the US Federal Reserve indicate that we 
would do be tier to take the pound out of par- 
ty politics and pool it in the euro under a Eu- 
ropean Central Bank accountable to national 
and European parliaments. 

Christopher Johnson, a former chief economist 
of Lloyds Bankers author of “In with the Euro, 
out with the Pbund: the Single Currency for 
Britain published by Penguin on 19 July 
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A superstar professor fights a lone crusade against the onslaught of fashionable economic notions. He spoke to Diane Coyle 

Keeping the barbarians at bay 




Most people, if they have an 
image of an economics profes- 
sor at all, will probably think of 
some shambling chap who is 
marked above all by his inability 
to communicate with normal 
folk. 

Paul Krugman, one of the 
world's superstar economics 
professors, is a researcher in the 
field of economic geography. But 
he is utterly unable to give me 
directions to his office: he does 
not know where it is exactly, So 
far, so good for the stereotype. 

However, Professor Krng- 
man is overwhelmingly able to 
communicate. His conversa- 
tion is fast and hinny, refresh- 
ing in a profession still recycling 
jokes that date back to Adam 
Smith- He expresses superbly 
trenchant opinions about eco- 
nomics - and economists. 

Some of the latter are a mite 
^□flattering. Rar example, he has 
taken to task Lester Thurow, 
whom he will be joining as a col- 
league at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in the au- 
tumn, for not being very good 
with numbers and stumbling 
over economic basics. In an 
essay critidsing : one of Profes- 
sor Thurow ’s books on Ameri- 
ca's competitive struggle, he 
said: “Everyone makes mis- 
takes. although it is surprising 
when men who are supposed to 
be experts cm international com- 
petition do not have even a 
rough idea of the size of the US 
trade deficit.” 

The contretemps stems from 
Professor Krugman’s rejection 
of Thurow's pessimistic views 
about the “globalisation” of 
the world economy - “glob- 
aloney” as be describes h. For 
the past three years, Paul 
Kiugman has waged war against 


the fashionable notions that 
countries are engaged in a com- 
petitive fight to me finish (coun- 
tries do not go out of business, 
he points out) and that trade is 
somehow bad for the Western 
industrial nations. 

“I had to turn from advanc- 
ing the frontier to fighting a 
rearguard action,” is how he de- 
scribes his diversion from the 
academic ivory tower to the 
rough and tumble of public 
policy. “I now have 
a lot more respect 
for the policy wanks 
who say the same 
sensible things again 
and again. I am tired 
of having to defend the basics 
of logic against well-funded 
barbarians." . 

The barbarians are those who 

blame foreigners -it used to be 

the Japanese, now any other pro- 
ductive Asians - for America's 
economic woes. These are, var- 
iously, the shrinking manufac- 
turing base, the trade deficit, 
downsizing and unemployment, 
and falling wages at the bottom 
end of the income scale. Profes- 
sor Krugman points out that the 
manufacturing sector has been m 
decline for half a century, as in 
all the industrial countries. The 
US unemployment rate is one of 
the lowest in the West, 

He goes on to calculate how 
big a part the trade deficit 
could have played in destroying 
jobs in manufacturing and re- 
ducing blue collar wages. The 
figures suggest it cannot have 
been very much as the US has 
not traded enough with cheap 
labour countries for them to ac- 
count for more than a small 
fraction of the losses He agrees 
about the direction of the effects 
the fashionable pessimists wor- 


ry about, but not the size. “The 
big questions about trade and 
technology are a bit like global 
warming," he says. “The prin- 
ciple is not in doubt, but it is a 
question of scale." This makes 
getting the numbers wrong the 
height of irresponsibility. 

He is stfll frequently invited 
to business conferences to rep- 
resent the voice of reason 
against the barbarian tide - ■ 
and usually finds himself in a mi- 
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Paul Krugman 


notify of one, be adds. Howev- 
er, welcome as this work is as a 
supplement to an academic 
salary. Iris interest now is eco- 
nomic geography. This is a 
o nee-defunct subject that Pro- 
fessor Krugman has resuscitat- 
ed almost single-handedly. It is 
even described as the New Eco- 
nomic Geography these days. 

Understanding regional 
economies is an extension of his 
interest in international trade. 
The difference between a region 
and a country fies in the absence 
of barriers between regions. 

Barriers between nations do 
not have to be very high to alter 
economic behaviour. For in- 
stance, there is at least 10 times 
as mutih. trade between Canadian 
provinces as between a Canadian 
province and a US sfote, despite 
the cultural similari ties between 

the two countries and the near- 
complete freedom to trade 
across the border. “In a place 
where a border ought not to mat- 
ter it dearly does,” he says. 

Economic tbeoiy predicts that 
regions will develop specialisa- 
tions once the process is start- 


ed by accidents of history and lo- 
cation. The reason is that 
economies of scale, along with 
spillover effects such as the ex- 
change Of technira) kllOW-hoW 
and creation of a skilled labour 
pool tend to favour clusters of 
very similar businesses. The 
phenomenon is well -document- 
ed, especially by management ex- 
perts such as Michael Porter. 

These dusters become sdTsus- 
Caining and very specialised. For 
example, Silicon 
\fefley in California 
and Route 128 in 
Massachusetts are 
both important cen- 
tres formformatkm 
technology businesses. But Sili- 
con Wley specialises in stand- 
alone PCs, while Route 128 
focuses on mainframes running 
dumb terminals and the very sim- 
ilar network technology. 

Professor Kzugmaa observes 
that because of ihe absence of 
internal barriers* US regions are 
much more specialised than 
European ones. The US has 
Hollywood; each European 
country has its own movie in- 
dustry. As barriers to trade and 
movement in Europe are re- 
moved, there will be economic 
pressure to concentrate movie- 
making in one location, he pre- 
dicts. “If Europe goes that way 
we axe talking about massive in- 
dustrial restructuring. And if 
Europe becomes as integrated 1 
in economics as the US but not 1 


out not to be Paris?" he ponders. 

Cardiff and Edinburgh, be 
points out, are smaller than they 
ought to be for the size of the 
Welsh and Scottish economies, 
mainly because Britain is such a 
centralised country with an out- 
of-proportion capital. 

“Devolution could be bad for 
London," he warns. But would it 
be good or bad for Wrisfa and 
Scottish bids to attract toward in- 
vestment? 

Professor Krugman replies 
with an anecdote. “1 have given 
the southernmost economics 
lecture in history, in Tierra del 
Fuego -although it was on the 
north sde of town, so somebody 
could still give one on the south 
side of town." 

Visiting the end of the earth 
to lecture Argentine business- 
men,- he expected to find that 
fidring was the dominant local 
industry. Not at ah. It turned out 
to be electronics, thanks to in- 
vestmenl incentives provided by 
the Argentine government. 

The moral is that tax breaks 
can temper the strongest eco- 
nomic forces. It looks a safe bet 
that research into the apparently 
abstract field of economic ge- 
ography will not keep the cru- 
sading Professor Krugman out 
of policy controversies for very 
long. And economic policy wiU 
be the better for it 



Paul Krugman: ‘I'm tired of having to defend the basics of logic’ Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


as politically integrated there 
wilt be some obvious things to 
worry about." 

What’s more, European cities 
are smaller than they would be 
if the Continent were all one 
country. “Europe ought to have 
a dfy of 30 million people. What 
would the Bench do if it turned 
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TV takes step into cyberspace 


Television in the United States 
will take a tentative step along 
the information highway this 
timing with' the launch of an 
ambitious 24-bour news service 
operated jointly by the NBC net- 
work and the computer systems 
behemoth. Microsoft Carp. 

Formed from a Jo 00m joint 
venture unveiled only seven 
months ago, the new channel 
vvill attempt to challenge directly 

the primacy of Ted Thrner’s 
Cable Network News (CNN), 
which has had the field virtually 
to itself in 24-hour news pro- 
gramming since its foundation 
16 years ago. 

The birth of the new service, 
to be known as MSNBC is tikely 
10 trigger a fierce battle in the m~ 
dnsttv for news viewers globally. 
Rupert Murdoch's jFta televise 


A US news service linking NBC and 
Microsoft promises to fuse television and 
the Internet. David Usbome reports 


after that, we’ll invent one day 
and one stray at a time.” 

Executives have rushed to 
introduce the service in time to 
catch a peak period of news in 
the United Stales, beginning 
with the Olympic Games, which 
open in Atlanta next weekend, 
and the final stretches of foe 
presidential campaign, which 
culminates with the election it- 
self in November. President Bill 
Hin ton is to be tonight's inau- 
gural guest on lniemzgftt, an in- 
terview programme tt> be put cut 

daffy in evening prime time. 

There will be nothing coy 
about MSNBCs determination 


to take an CNN, meanwhile. 
Several weeks ago, a giant bill- 
board advertising the new ven- 
ture was posted across the road 
from CNN’s headquarters in 

Atlanta bearing the cheeky mes- 
sage: “The future of cable news 
from the people you know." 

As its primary weapon, 
MSNBC has at its disposal not 
onfy NBC’s 1^200-strong corps 
of journalists but also the net- 
work's most famous household 
names. Among these is NBC’s 
veteran evening news reader, 
Tom Brokaw, who will conduct 
the interview with Mr Clinton. 

CNN, meanwhile, has the 


the fray with its own all-news 

chann el later this summer. Sim- 
ilar plans were recently shelved 
by ABC owned by Disney, be- 
cause of inflated costs. 

MSNBC k attracting intense 
curiosity also because of its 
promise to fuse traditional tele- 
vision viewing with the Internet. 
An interactive version oftheca- 
news service will be carried 
simultaneously on a World Wide 
Web site managed by Microsoft 
(httpV/wwwjnsroicxoin.). View- 
ers wiD be encouraged to refer 
to the site for further details and 
conies of indMduaJ newssorics. 

“Visionaries have said, *Ohj«s. 
some day foe computer and foe 
television screen wifi come to- 
gether.’ " commented Mark Har- 
rington, foe general manager of 
MSNBC “WeD some day turns 
ounobe 15 Julv. What happens 



MScrosoffs BBI Gates: chaDengmg the supremacy of CNN 


advantage a world-wide brand 
identity for delivering round- 
the-clock news. Crucially, it 
also has a commanding pres- 
ence on America's overcrowded 

cable distribution systems, with 
access to some 65 million US 
homes, lb make way for the 
MSNBC, NBC is being forced 
to dose down “America’s Talk- 
ing”, an all-talk cable channel 
it launched two years ago. That 
service, however, has only made 

inroads into 16 million homes. 

Finding space on cable is 
also a critical challenge for 
Fox. Rupert Murdoch recently 
offered cable operators $10 as 
a cash incentive for every viewer 
given access to his putative all- 
news service. It was that ma- 
noeuvre foal persuaded ABC to 
throw in foe towel. Even more 
strikingly, Mr Murdoch also 
last month offered Iblecom- 
nnmications Inc (TCI), Amer- 
ica’s largest cable operator, a 10 
per cent stake in his new service 
in return for a guarantee that : 
it would be automatically of- j 
fered to TCI customers. 

A danger for MSNBC, mean- 
while, is that its launch may be 
coming too soon for the inter- 
active side to be folly developed, 
which could lead to disap- 
pointment for users of the wen. 
Technology that would allow fan 
video of foe cable news service 
lobe played on the web is barely 
available yet and critics point 
out that CNN already has sev- 
eral web sites of its own. NBC 
executives predict, none the 
less, that within a few years 
more people will be accessing 
MSNBC by computer than on 
•heir televisions. 
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Opportunities 

OWN OR WANT TO OWN 
A RETAIL BUSINESS? 

Start or expand your retail business In our 64 
rami/ centres across Me UK. 

It couJdrrt be easier! 

- Rexffite snort term agreements 

• Some on-going concerns avoitabia 

• Poss3j1b help with fixTures & fittings 

m EsrabBstwd customer footfalls 1 

• Ujw risk, km capital Investment for new-etart businesses \ 

For details of locations and availability call free on 

lag£0800 833079 
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It beat smallpox. 
So now what 
else can it do? 

Genetically altered, the anti-smallpox 
virus vaccinia can fight many other 
diseases, writes Bernard Dixon 


I s smallpox vaccine due for a 
comeback? Ii may seem per- 
verse io ask such a question 
in 1996. This is the 200th 
anniversary of Edward Jenner's 
successful vaccination of young 
James Phipps, which led to thr 
widespread adoption of Jen- 
ner's method of preventing 
smallpox by infecting people 
with the related cowpox virus 
[vaccinia). Two centuries later, 
having eradicated small pox 
usine Jenner's technique, the 
World Health Organisation has 
announced that the two remain- 
ing laboratoiy stocks of the virus 
are to be destroyed. 

With smallpox gone, there 
might seem to be little further 
use for vaccinia. But many other 
viruses continue to cause dis- 
ease and death on a vast scale 
throughout the world. And one 

Microbe® 

of the -7 @ ** 

Morfth & 

means of combating them may 
be to use genetically altered 
forms of vaccinia. 

One expert who believes so is 
Enzo fttoletti. More than 10 
years ago he discovered how to 
insert genes from other mic- 
robes into the DN A of vaccinia . 
In principle, if such an inserted 
gene normally produces a par- 
ticular protein in the donor 
microbe, then it could do so in 
the cells of its new host too. And 
if that protein, in its original 
place, induced an infected ani- 
mal to produce antibodies, the 
augmented vaccinia virus might 
do the same thing. 

It worked. Scientists have 
since engineered several such 
“recombinant vaccines". One is 
a version of vaccinia designed to 
provoke immunity against rabies 
when taken by mouth. It has 
been distributed in several parts 
of Western Europe, injected into 
chicken heads left to be eaten by 
wild foxes, which can carry 
rabies. Many foxes took the bail 
and the disease is virtually extinct 
in Belgium. 

Although such vaccines appear 
to be safe, scientists remain cau- 
tious about lire prospects of using 
similar ones in humans, or in ani- 
mals in contact with humans. 
Fust, the procedure is not trou- 
ble-free. At the injection sate, i vc- 
cinia can cause unpleasant reac- 
tions, which are Gkety to be severe 
in individuals whose immune sys- 
tems are impaired - by Aids, for 
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example, or by drugs given to pre- 
vent the rejection of transplanted 
organs Second, it is theoretically 
possible that a genetically altered 
vaccinia virus could pass from 
humans to wildlife, or interact 
with related viruses, with uncer- 
tain consequences. 

Paoletti believes that an alter- 
native approach may prove more 
acceptable and equally effective: 
to use viruses that have the 
advantages of the Gist generation 
of recombinant vaccines, but 
none of their disadvantages. Sev- 
eral are being developed which 
have virtually no side-effects, 
provoke immunity and. like con- 
ventional vaccinia, are “live"; 
they do not reproduce (or do so 
poorly) in recipients’ cells and so 
cannot spread to other animals. 

As a basis for one range of 
vaccines, Paoletti and colleagues 1 
have removed several regions of 1 
DNA from vaccinia that it 
require to muhipty harmfully. , 
Known as NYVAC. the result- 
ing virus retains the capacity to I 
grow normally in chick embryo I 
cells, yet can scarcely grow at all 
in human and other animal 
cells. NYVAC does not produce 
inQammation at the injection 
site, and has negligible ill-effects, 
even in mice whose immune sys- 
tems have been compromised. 
When researchers incorporated 
into NYVAC relevant genes 
taken from Japanese encephali- 
tis virus and equine influenza 
virus, the resulting vaccines pro- 
tected pigs and horses respec- 
tively against these infections. 

Another strategy, pioneered 
by the Virogenetics Corpora- 
tion, focuses on racririttr -related 
viruses that normally infect 
birds. These too can be geneti- 
cally altered so that they immu- 
nise various mammals against 
other microbes, even though 
the viruses do not multiply in 
mammalian cells. A modified 
canaxypox virus, for example, 
has protected dogs and cats 
experimentally against rabies. 

A recently recognised use for 
recombinant poxviruses is in 
cancer treatment. Many types of 
tumour cell have on their surface 
antigens - proteins characteris- 
tic of those tumours - which can 
induce the body to make anti- 
bodies. Unfortunately, the res- 
ponse of the immune system to 
such antigens is normally weak 
or non-existent. However, a pox- 
virus carrying not only a tumour 
antigen but also a cytokine (a 
natural substance that heightens 
the immune response) might 
provoke the production of suf- 
ficient antibody to attack a 
patient's tumour. 


The fight 
against 
smallpox: 
inoculation 
during the 
epidemic 
of 1902, 
Now the 
virus exists 
only in the 
laboratory 





Inside the blackboard jungle: a security guard uses a detector at a school in Brooklyn, New York, searching for weapons 


Photograph: John Grordano/SABA 


Protection by detection 


British** schools have A new kind of radar may solve the problem of lethal 

seemed less safe than ever . . . J ' 

.sabbtag'rf'-.hfhSf- weapons in our schools. Tony Newton reports 


teacher Philip Lawrence while 
trying to help a pupil; then the 
horrific massacre at Dunblane: 
now a machete attack at an 
infants' school. How can we 
make our schools the haven for 
children that they ought to be? 
Part of the solution may come 
from the US - by a clever updat- 
ing of radar. 

Compared with the UK, 
American schools face far big- 
ger prbbleins.The routine car- 
rying of weapons - knives and, 
worryingly, guns - is far more 
prevalent The figures are stag- 
gering. According to statistics 
from the US Bureau of Justice, 
more than half of violent 
crimes against teenagers occur 
in school buildings, on school 
property or on streets near a 
school. An estimated 100.000 
students cany a gun to school, 
and gunshots cause one in four 
deaths among American 
teenagers. 

The carrying of weapons by 
children for self-protection has 
reached such epidemic pro- 
portions that many American 
schools have installed metal 
detectors at all entrances. But 
as we all know from our expe- 
rience at airports, conventional 
metal detectors get it wrong a 
lot of the time - causing delays 
and frayed tempers - and only 
work at very short range. With 
more than 120,000 school 
building in the US, and an 
average of eight entrances per 
building, the search is on for a 
better system - one (hat is 
accurate, cost-effective and 
non-intrusive. 

Now, an American company 


is experimenting with a device 
that will be able not only to 
detect concealed weapons from 
several metres away, but also to 
tell what sort of weapon it is. 
And the subjects will not even 
know they are being 

The device, known as the 
Concealed Weapons Detec- 
tion System, is being devel- 
oped by The MacAleese 
Industries Inc, of New Mexico, 
and has been tested on the 
nearby Radar Range at the 
Sandia National Laboratories. 
It is based on a short-range 
version of radar. 

First, a transmitter beams a 
pulse of radio energy at the sub- 
ject. Most of the radio energy 
passes straight through the 
body, but a metallic object - 
such as a knife or a gun - will 
reflect or scatter some of the 
energy, which is then picked up 
by a receiver mounted in the 
same unit as the transmitter. 

So far, this is not very dif- 
ferent from the way in which 
the radar at an airport detects 
the presence of planes in the 
sky above iL But the clever part 
of this new device is the incor- 
poration of software pro- 
grammed to recognise the char- 
acteristic energy scatter 
patterns - the “signature" - for 
a wide variety of weapons, such 
as knife blades, derringers or 
larger-calibre pistols, and which 
can discriminate between a 
weapon and other common 
metallic objects such as bell 
buckles, coins or jewellery. 

Controlled lab testing has 
produced a 99.2 per cent suc- 


cess rate for discriminating 
between weapons and inno- 
cent objects - for hig her than 
conventional metal detectors, 
says the company. 

For any budding where 
security is important, the 
designers envisage a system 
comprising a complex but hid- 
den array of antennae to pro- 


while sending an alarm (either 
audible or discreet) to security 
personnel. 

Schools are not the only ones 
that could benefit from this sys- 
tem. Banks and airports would 
be prime candidates. Taxi dri- 
vers could be protected too - 
now that attacks by passengers 
are increasingly common, if 


vide total coverage of the not commonplace. A concealed 
approach to the doot. When a weapons system designed to 


person carrying a concealed 
weapon approached the door, 
the system would detect it and 
automatically engage an elec- 
tronic lock to keep them out. 


cover the back doors could 
warn the driver and automati- 
cally lock the door before the 
passenger got in. 

The crucial question is cost; 


if the device works but is too 
expensive, then cash-pressed 
British schools will never be 
able to afford to install it, and 
it will be only those organisa- 
tions that can already afford to 
spend heavily on security that 
will use rt. On this front, the 
news is equivocal. 

"Our goal is to manufacture 
these devices for less than 
$3,000 per unit”, said a 
spokesman for The MacAleese 
Industries. However, volume - 
or a government contract - 
might pull the figure down. 

The company is also devel- 


oping lightweight, band-held 
versions of Lhe device for 
police or military use in the 
US. For the police officer, a 
device with a range of 5m to 
15m would allow the unobtru- 
sive scanning of a suspect for 
concealed weapons before try- 
ing to make an arrest: this 
would lessen the risk to the 
arresting officer and reduce 
the likelihood of shooting an 
unarmed suspect. Such a 
device could also be used to 
scan large numbers of people 
arriving at or leaving an event. 
For the mititaiy, a more pow- 
erful backpack or vehicle 
mounted unit would allow 
long-range surveillance - up to 
400m - and could be used to 
detect snipers or possibly 
ambushes. 


Have a heart 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


What does the Heart of Britain mean to you? 
Send in your photographs, now, and they 
could live forever as one of 300 chosen by our 
celebrity judges to appear in the “Heart of 
Britain” book. 

There are nine chapters in the book, which 
might give you some ideas: 

Young Britain, Caring Britain, Animal 
Britain. Britain on the Move, Sporting 
Britain, Good Time Britain, Beautiful Britain, 
Working Britain and Tomorrow’s Britain. 

The picture judged best in each category wins 
an Olympus Mju- 1 compact camera. 


Send us your three best photographs, together 
with a £2 donation and entry form available 
from BP garages, Dillons. Dixons, John 
Menzies, WHSmith, Waterstone’s, Mirror 
Group Newspapers or by telephoning 
0891 252605 * 

The “Heart of Britain” book will be a remark- 
able record of the nation in the final years of 
the 20th century, and your photograph and 
name could be there for all to see. 
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ACROSS 

I Well-intentioned Vatican 
figure (8) 

5 Yield from a bank: in- 
cluding francs (6) 

9 Figjit river cramp, audi- 
bly (8) 

10 Chant read from staff, 
well-turned creation (6) 

II Ifs early days for the Op- 
position (S) 

12 Brief s up in the air, per- 
haps (6) 


14 Publication risk, bv the 
way, she's entered into 
( 10 ) 

1$ What many get up to 
( 10 ) 

22 Jerks round first of shoe 
buckles (6) 

23 This rat's from a hunting 
ship, without question (S) 

34 Propose haring home 
nurse (6) 

25 Pressed seaman within 
looked sullen (8) 


26 Succession of spies taking 
in a state (6) 

27 Rock enthusiast? (8) 

DOWN 

1 Alien almost returns (6) 

2 Labelling article, inverted 
pot (6) 

3 Sedans for Oxbridge 
VIPS (6) 

4 Gown from topless 
pieces, including variety 
of reds (10) 

6 Fellow criminal's without 
crack? (8) 

7 Visitor’s KO’d on drink, 
we hear (8) 

8 Measures currents (8) 

13 Social upheaval that 

might bring the House 
down? (10) 

15 The end, wretched one, 
getting Saint stoned (8) 

16 Address occupied by 
trendy politician (8) 

17 Crazy Cockney’s away for 
a time (8) 

19 Slight is withdrawn (6) 

20 Like many beds for all 
needing treatment (6) 

21 Left craft, capsizing clip- 
per (6) 




Pictures by 

meuamnev 


Send a picture 

Now! 
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